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What Do Church Statistics 
Mean? 


HEN thirty so-called intellectu- 

als a year ago wrote a compendi- 

ous volume entitled a 
in America,” every conceivable phase of 
American life was discussed, with the ex- 
ception only of religion and the Church, 
How anyone who seriously undertook to 
present a picture of a cross section of 
American life could thus ignore the 
Church was well-nigh incredible then, and 
is even more so in the light of the sta- 
tistics now made available concerning the 
growth of the churches during the past 
year. 


In spite of all the current criticism the 
Churches of America, according to figures 
printed on another page, have been mak- 
ing one of the greatest gains, numerically, 
in their history. These statistics show 
that the religious bodies of our country 
gained, in round numbers, a million mem- 
bers during the past year and that the 
present membership of the churches totals 
nearly forty-seven and a half millions. 


What do these figures mean? 


The question arises in the first place as 
to how much dependence can be placed 
upon them. Fortunately they are corrob- 
orated, at least so far as their general 
validity is concerned, by other statistics 


collected entirely independently by Dr. H. 


K. Carroll and also made public recently. 
Although the two sets of figures differ 
somewhat, both show a total gain in mem- 
bership of approximately a million during 
the past year. That the figures represent 


“I hold the unconquerable belief that Science and Peace will triumph over Ignorance and 
War, that nations will come together not to destroy but to construct, and that the future t 
longs to those who accomplish most for suffering hwmanity.”. 


a very great advance is beyond a shadow 


~ duced to much scientific accuracy has to be 


-_ 


of a doubt and they are indisputably en- 
couraging. q 
That church statistics have not been req 


frankly admitted. Different methods of — 
computing are used by different bodies, 
and worst of all the rolls of local churches 
are often seriously inflated. Names ar 
carried upon the roll long after vital inter- 
est has ceased or perhaps even after per- 
sons have removed long ago to other 
towns. One who has observed any local 
congregation knows full well that the ~ 
active membership of the church and the — 
names upon the ‘roster are often two 
different things. a 
The fact remains, however, that nearly 
half of the population of the United 
States are interested in religion and tak aa 
it seriously enough to join the Church, — 
In addition to those who actually enroll _ 4 
themselves in the Church there are mil- — 
lions of others who can be counted as ad- — 
herents in a general way. In the face of 
such evidence, it is nothing less than ab- 
surd to speak of the Church as iat a 
or as having lost its hold upon modern life. — 
But statistics at best are only a most 
superficial test. Jerusalem was probably — 
never more religious upon the surface than 
when Jesus found it spiritually dead. 
The question is not how many belong to — 
Church but how much does church mem- { 
bership mean. ‘This is something on 
which no census can be taken. It is even “ 
possible that growth in numbers might 
mean a genuine loss. Surely it would el 
a loss if it were to lull us into a sense of 
smug: self-satisfaction, or to delude us as 
to what constitutes real success. The 
final answer to the question as to whether 
the church is fulfilling its mission is not the 
extent to which we have brought the com- 
munity into the church but the extent to” 
which we have put the church into the life 
of the community. 
S. M. aa 
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The Attitude of the American Churches Toward Russia 


HE widespread discussion in the daily 

press concerning the attitude of the 

Russian government toward the Church 
is an indication of the very great interest in the 
present state of religious life in Russia. So 
far as one can learn, from conflicting reports, 
the Russian government is engaged in a sys- 
tematic effort to oppose religious teaching by 
the Russian Church, except by that faction 
which is willing to carry on propaganda in sup- 
port of the government. His Holiness Tikhon, 
Patriarch of Moscow, the head of the Orthodox 
Eastern Church, is now facing trial, after hav- 
ing been unfrocked by a conclave controlled by 
the so-called Living Church, apparently oR 
ported by the government. 

Not only against the Orthodox Eastern 
Church but also against the Roman Catholic 
Church the Soviet government has evidently 
directed its opposition. The execution of the 
Roman Catholic Vicar General, Butchkavitch, 
in spite of protests from the whole Christian 
world, is difficult to explain on other grounds. 
He was accused of counter-revolutionary activ- 
ities but according to the remarkable account 
of the trial which was sent to the New York 
Herald by its correspondent, Francis McCul- 
laugh, who declares that he was an eye-witness 
of the trial throughout, there was no evidence 
of actually seditious activities. If dis- 
cussing in a critical spirit the decree of the 
government against religious teaching be 
“counter-revolution,” then, no doubt, the priest 
was guilty. Even a journal like the New Re- 
public, which ordinarily tries to view the Rus- 
sian situation sympathetically, sees in the 
policy of the government only a narrow re- 
ligious persecution and declares, after quoting 


the charge of the Soviet government against the 
Roman Catholic priests, “Nero might have de- 
fended his persecution of the Christians in 
equally plausible terms.” 


FreperaL Councit Speaks FOR AMERICAN 
CHURCHES 


Among the many protests against the ex-' 
ecution of the Roman Catholic clergy perhaps 
the most remarkable was that from the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches, coming from a 
distinctly Protestant group. The cablegram 
which was sent to the Soviet Government read 
as follows: 

“The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America including a constituency of 
twenty-million Protestant Christians who have 
shown their friendship for the Russian people 
by generous contributions for famine relief re- 
spectfully urge the Russian Government that 
in the interest of humanity and religious liberty 
it reconsider the reported decision to execute 
Roman Catholic and Eastern Catholic church 
officials.” 

Another cablegram has more recently been 
sent appealing for clemency for Patriarch 
Tikhon, urging “the exercise of most humane 
consideration toward Patriarch Tikhon and 
most complete liberty for all religious faiths.” 


ATTITUDE Towarp “Livinc CuurcH” 


Early in the year an invitation was sent to 
the Federal Council of the Churches by the 
Living Church of Russia inviting it to send 
delegates to the Church assembly to be held in 
Russia this Spring. After long deliberation the 
Administrative Committee of the Council de- 
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cided not to accept the invitation. While little 
authoritative knowledge has reached this coun- 
try concerning the real character of the Living 
Church it is generally believed that however 
sincere many of its members may be, it is being 
used by the Soviet authorities very largely for 
political purposes and for the disruption of the 
Orthodox Church. The recent ruthless policy 
of the Soviet government toward the clergy of 
both the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox 
Eastern Church seems to justify the position 
which the Federal Council has taken. 


ConTINUED RELIEF Work 


The work of the Federal Council in distrib- 
uting relief to the clergy and their dependents 
in the Russian Church is still being continued 
under the general direction of Rev. John Sheri- 
dan Zelie who represented the Federal Council 
in Russia last summer and who after his return 
has had an arrangement with the American 
Relief Administration by which food packages 
can be delivered to designated groups upon 
his order. The following letter written from 
Kazan on March 5th by the District Super- 
visor of the American Relief Administration 
concerning the Federal Council’s work indi- 
cates its far-reaching significance: 

“I have never seen such a response as we re- 
ceived when we announced to the clergy that we 
had for distribution amongst the needy clergy 
these packages. ‘The peasants rallied to their 
cause and what we first thought would be an 
insurmountable difficulty, namely, transporta- 
tion for those clergy in far off districts, dis- 
appeared as wind when notification was sent 
that we had for them a package. Clergy and 
peasants came from as far as three hundred 
versts in record-breaking time, only going to 
show that where we often have trouble in trans- 
porting our supplies the clergy had none 
as the peasants were only too glad to help 
those who had aided them in the dark days of 
the famine. 

“JT made inquiry here concerning the needs 
of those that had received and without an 
exception found that in every case they had 
distributed in the most efficient manner. Of 
course there is very little choice as to the 
needs amongst the clergy, they are all in such 
great need that no mistakes could possibly be 
made but the only preference that they no 
doubt give are to those that mean this and that 
to the church and the outstanding needs of this 
clergyman over his brother.” 
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WHAT THE INTERNATIONAL 
COURT IS 


The new Permanent Court of International 
Justice should not be confused with the old | 


- Hague Permanent Court of Arbitration. 


The 
latter, established in 1899, is in reality a panel 
of 135 names and not a permanently sitting — 
court of permanent judges. Because of this it 
cannot as effectively build up a body of inter-_ 
national law. 

At the end of the war the Covenant of the 
League of Nations embodied in Article XIV 
this statement: ‘The Council shall formulate 
and submit to the members of the League for 
adoption plans for the establishment of a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice.” 

The Council at once asked a number of emi- 
nent jurists, Elihu Root being one, to draft a 
plan. On December 13, 1920, its proposal was 
unanimously approved, with modifications, by 
representatives of the forty-eight states sitting 
in the Assembly. <A special independent treaty 
was drawn up, wholly distinct from the Cove-— 
nant of the League; and as such it now has 
been signed by forty-six states, of which thirty-— 
five have completed their formal ratifications. — 

An optional clause in the treaty establishing 
the Court has now been ratified by fourteen 
states, giving the Court jurisdiction of every 
dispute between these states in which is in- 
volved any question of international law, of in- — 
terpretation of a treaty, or of a breach of an 
international obligation. By Articles XIII 
and XVI members of the League agree to ac- 
cept and support decisions of the Court. 
States not members of the League are not 
bound in this way. For them and, in the last — 
analysis, for all nations the ultimate force be- 
hind the decisions of the Court must be the 
moral power of the united public opinion of 
the world. 

President Harding now proposes that the 
United States join the Court, with reserva- 
tions providing that: 


1. No legal relation to the League. is in- 
volved. 

2. The United States may participate in 
the election of the judges on an equality with 
the other states. 

3. The United States will pay a fair share” 
of the expenses. 

4, The statute of the Court shall not be 
amended without the consent of the United 
States. 

D. W. 


flict between law and force. 
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A Long Step Towards a Warless World 


(The following is the substance of a statement, now being prepared by the 

Commission on International Justice and Goodwill, to be sent widely to the 

- church constituency, especially to associations of ministers throughout the 
country.) 


URING the next nine months the American people must decide whether or 
not the United States shall follow the proposal of the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, and associate itself definitely with the Permanent Court of 

International Justice established at the Hague. 


The issue which the World Court presents is 
not anew one. It embodies the age-long con- 
In earliest times 


_ each man, an absolute sovereign, remained a 
_law unto himself. Disputes were settled by an 


_ arose. 


- 


immediate appeal to force. But gradually this 


changed, for the people could not stand the 
havoc of hate and conflict and destruction 
which such a system involved. Within the 
family, then the tribe, then the state, arbiters 
No longer were individuals allowed to 
settle at will with their opponents in the an- 
cient primitive way. Slowly a system of laws 
took shape governing the decisions of these 
judges. The very progress of mankind can be 
marked by law’s slow conquest over force. 
But the nations, the last of the absolute sov- 
ereigns, resisted this change and even up to 


yesterday asserted the right to be a law unto 


_ themselves. 


As a result came the World War. 
Today around the earth the people know that 
if nations are to survive they too must subject 


their individual wills to established processes 
of law, their individual interest to the welfare 
of all mankind. All that the Christian Church 
itself has built up in the hearts and minds of 
the people through centuries of effort hangs in 
the balance. For war in the future, aided by 
the powers of science, simply means self-de- 
struction. ‘This appeal to the sword can only 
be abolished by one means—the means already 
found effective within the state—by building 
up an appeal to law instead. That is 
exactly the purpose of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. In it we see a great 
advance in the long struggle of man to civilize 
himself. 

The Christian forces of this land for many 
years have advocated the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by courts of arbitration 
rather than by resort to force. Indeed to them 
belongs no small responsibility for the strong 
leadership taken by the United States in be- 
half of such a program before the World War, 


(Courtesy of Our World Pub. Co.) 
THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE IN SESSION 
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and since 1918 denomination after denomina- 
tion has officially requested the leaders of our 
government to take such steps as will lead us 
to active participation in the new ‘Permanent 
Court of International Justice. In May, 1922, 
the Federal Council of Churches, representing 
united Protestant feeling, presented to the 
President a memorial urging our entrance into 
the Court as “not only the fruition and con- 
summation of many decades of American discus- 
sions, plans and desires for international peace 
through justice based on law, but also the 
promise of a larger and truer righteousness and 


justice among the nations, a step forward in 


the establishment of the Kingdom of God 


among men.” 


A day of great decision for our country and — 


the world has now arrived, a day long sought 


by the Christian people of our land. There will 


be strong forces at work opposing the action 
recommended by the President. Many dangers 
will be conjured up to frighten doubtful minds. 
Concerted, vigorous and continuous effort in 
support of the Court is imperative on the part 
of all who see in the principle of established 
law the only hope for the nations. 


Caming Events 


) MBARRASSMENTS are often caused by conflicting dates of the many re- } 


ligious organizations. The convenience of many could often be served if dates 


of important gatherings were known long in advance so that other meetings — 
could be planned accordingly. ‘The BULLETIN will print hereafter a calendar of the 


more important scheduled meetings, especially of interdenominational organizations, 
so far as the information is furnished to the Editor. 


EVENT. 


American Tract Society, Annual Meeting. . 


Federal Council, Commission on Social Service... . 
Federal Council, Administrative Committee....... 
National Conference of Social Work............ 
Reformed Presbyterian General Synod........... 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A., Gen. Assembly..... 
Presbyterian Church U. 8., General Assembly... . 
Conference of Community Church Workers....... 
United Presbyterian Church General Assembly... . 
Reformed Church in U. S., General Synod........ 
Northern Baptist Convention........ (UeGReg. wes oe 
Association of Secretaries of Councils of Churches. . 
Reformed Church in America, General Synod..... 
Federal Council, Administrative Committee....... 
Missionary Education Movement, Managers...... 
International Missionary Council .............. 
Commission on Interracial Cooperation.......... 
Seventh Day Baptist General Conference........ 
Disciples of Christ, International Convention..... 
National Baptist Convention. .2\\.. ase ee 
Congregational Churches, National Council...... 


Missionary Education Movement, Managers...... 
American, Branch, World Alliance for International 

Friendship through the Churches.............. 
Federal Council, Annual Meeting Executive Com... 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America... . 
Council of Church Boards of Education, and College 

Associations 
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PLACE Date 
nis, ae New York May 8. 
New York .... May 10. 
New York..... May 11. 
Washington .... May 16-23. 
Pittsburgh ..., May 16. 
Indianapolis .. May 17. 
Montreat, N.C. May 17. 
Chicago t.. (in: May 22-24. 
Buffalo’... 3. May 23. 
Hickory, N. C. May 23. 
Atlantic City.. May 23-29, 


Columbus .... May 28-June 1 
Asbury P.,N.J. June 7. 

New York.... June 8. 

New York.... June 21. 
Oxford, Eng... July 9-17. 
Ashville, N. C. Aug. 1-3. 

No. Loup, Neb. Aug. 22-2'7. 
Colorado Spgs. Sept. 4-11. 
Los Angeles . Sept. 12. 
Springfield, 

Mass, ..2.., Oct. 16-23; 
New York .... Oct. 16. 
Philadelphia .. Nov. 13-15. 

(probably.) Dec. 12-14, 

Jan. 8-11, 


New York.... 


Jan. 7-12. 
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Turn On the Light in the Near East! 


HE discussion in the daily press of the Chester concessions in Turkey raises Sev- 
a ' eral serious questions which deserve thoughtful attention even though an 
: answer may not be possible at the present moment. 


- 1. Will the American government now do 
for certain economic interests what it would 
not do in behalf of justice for the Armenian 
Bbeople? A few months ago we were told that 
the United States could not act in the Near 
East situation, although every consideration 
of humanity demanded it, on account of the 
danger of foreign entangle- 
ment and possible war. Will 
the government now run even 
greater risk for the sake of 
financial interests seeking 
‘Turkish oil? Many thought- 
ful people will be watching to 
‘see what the answer is’to be. 


2. To what extent, if any, 
did the spokesmen for the 
United States refrain from us- 
ing their full influence at the 
first Lausanne Conference for |# 
justice to Armenians because 

they were afraid of offend- 
ing the Turks and so interfer- 
ing with the Chester conces- 
sions? In the Current His- 
tory Magazine for September, 
1922, Admiral Chester wrote an astonishing 
article denying or condoning the oppression of 
the Armenian people. In the face of incon- 
trovertible evidence, one wonders why. Is this a 
‘part of the price which must be paid to secure 
the concession? If so, how far is the govern- 
ment of our country to support such a project? 


8. Should our government refuse to sup- 
port the Chester concession unless there goes 
with it some provision for justice to the 
Armenian people? 


Dr. Montcomery Returns rrom Lausanne 
AND Moscow 


_ Dr. George R. Montgomery, Executive Di- 
rector of the Armenia-America Society and 
Associate Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will, who left this country last November to do 
whatever might be possible in behalf of justice 


REV. GEORGE R. MONTGOMERY 


and mercy for the Armenians at the First 
Lausanne Conference, arrived home at the end 
of April. Those who have been in close touch 
with the situation agree that if it had not been 
for Dr. Montgomery’s indefatigable efforts the 
question of Armenia would have been almost 
wholly ignored at Lausanne. In spite of great 
disappointment over present 
conditions, Dr. Montgomery 
is convinced that there is still 
hope of securing at least some 
measure of constructive help 
for the Armenians, provided 
the Christian conscience will 
not let the matter drop. 


From Lausanne, Dr. Mont- 
gomery went on to Constanti- 
nople and then to Russia, 
where he discussed with high 
Russian officials their offer of 
an asylum for the 300,000 
Armenian refugees. He in- 
spected some of the land, es- 
pecially in the region between 
the Don and Kuban Rivers in 
Transcaucasia, proposed as a 
place of settlement for the Armenians. The pro- 
posal is conditioned on the expense of transpor- 
tation and settlement being paid from other 
quarters. Russia agrees to give the Armenians 
an autonomous government with their own 
Soviet. It seems to have been reserved for 
Russia, treated with contempt by the other 
powers, to be the one nation ready to show a 
spirit of mercy and practical compassion to- 
ward the Armenian people left on the doorstep 
of the world. ; 


Creatine Pusrtic OPrrnion 


A special committee created by the Armenia- 
America Society and including representatives 
of the Near East Relief, the Federal Council 
and the Mission Boards, is seeking to create 
public opinion to support some practical plan 
for securing justice for the Armenians. Dr. 
Stanley White, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, is Chairman of the 
Committee. 
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Record Breaking Church Statistics | 


CCORDING to the figures which have been assembled by Rev. E. O. Watson, 
Secretary of the Washington office of the Federal Council, who for several 
months has been gathering data for the New Year Book of the Churches, the 


accessions to church membership during the past year have been phenomenal. ‘The 
figures show that the churches of the United States have gained 1,158,844 members 
over the previous year. The percentage of gain is 2.50. These statistics mean that 
each day during the year an average of nearly 3,200 persons joined the church. The 
gain is nearly BEY. per cent greater than the average annual growth of the last ake 


years. 


The present membership of all the religious 
bodies in the country, according to these fig- 
ures, is 47,400,974. 

Owing to different methods adopted by the 
various bodies in computing their membership, 
it is difficult to make comparisons. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church shows a membership of 
18,260,793. These figures, however, represent 
estimated church population and include all 
baptised persons. ‘The Evangelical Protes- 
tant churches show a membership of 27,454,- 
080, counting communicants only. If their 
figures were placed on the same basis as the 
Roman Catholic, the Protestant constituency 
(including adherents as well as members) 
would be, according to Dr. Watson’s estimate, 
77,940,895, and the constituency of the Meth- 
odists or Baptists alone would each be larger 
than the Roman Catholic. 

The thirty bodies related to the Federal 
Council of the Churches reported a total mem- 
bership of 20,722,042. They have 149,436 
congregations served by 119,077 ministers. 

The following table (subject to minor cor- 
rections which will be made in the Year Book 
of the Churches, when published) show the 
more important data in at least preliminary 
form: 


Churches Members 
ALL DENOMINATIONS ..... 243 578 47,400.974 
Adventists (5 bodies) ......... 2,752 33,660 
Baptist Bodies 
Northern Bapt. Cony. ....... 8.631 1.274.250 
Southern Bapt. Cony. ....... 27.574 3.874.165 
Nat?1 Bapt. Cony. (Col.).... 24.333 3.253.025 
Other Baptists (14 bodies)... 4,917 265,387 
Brethren, German Bapt. 
(Dunkers) (5 bodies) ......: 1.256 136,432 
Christian Ch. (Gen’l Cony.) 1,208 94,153 


Churehes of Christ 
Independent asec ee 5.570 317,937 
Churches of God in N. A. 


General Eldership <.......- 463 26,416 
Comeneon tional so see sei 5 873 838.271 
Diserplesof (Christ *\... sc seeiee 8,714 1,218,849 
Eastern Orthodox Churches (7 

efor steep Mem eayaniontie aaa oa ais 415 456,054 
Evangelical Church ........... 2,916 259,417 
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Evangelical Synod of N. A. ... 1,314 317,986 © 
Friends (4 bodies) ........... 920 106, 548 
’ Jewish Congregations ........ 8,000 400, 7000* 
Latter Day Saints (2 bodies).. 2,000 604, 082— 
Ltheranm WB OGtesia \..< sys ereiact ete 15,857 2, 515, 662 
Mennonites (16 bodies) ....... 972 wb 603 
Methodists 
Methodist Episcopal ........ 29,232 4,255,246 
Methodist Episcopal, South.. 17,504 2,362,598 © 
Methodist Protestant ....... 2,379 186, O75 3 
OthersBodies (5): a5 cesta 2,394 85 7295 
African Methodist Bpiseonale 6,900 551, 766 
African Mes Ei ZiOl< 2% 0. ste 2,716 412,328 
Colored Methodist Bpiscd pals . 8,824 se Le 
Other Colored Bodies (6).. 465 2,466 
Moravian (3 bodies) ......... 149 a 692 : 
Old Cath. Chs. in America...... 29 14, 875 
Presbyterian Bodies q 
Presbyterian, U.S. A. ....... 9,710 1,722,254 © 
Presbyterian aU. Sie sm wae wile 3,492 411,855% 
Cumberland Presbyterian .... 1,273 65,425 © 
United Pres. Church of N. A. 929 162,780 — 
Other Bodies (5) ..... HA Ge 396 40,079 — 
Protestant Episcopal .......... 8,324 1,118,396 
Reformed Episcopal .......... 79 13, 022 
Reformed Bodies 
Reformed Church in U. S..... 1,756 337,526 
Reformed Church in America. 736 141,222 


Christian Reformed ........ 249 46,413 
Roman Catholic Church ....... 16,615 18, 104, 804 
Salvation) Army -.tc.. cris eile 1,262 52,291 
Umithariamis) 236s steers eh alemenre 448 108,560 
United Brethren (2 bodies)... 3,694 389,972 
Universalists® ois% siys:ae sis tietshere 644 46,775, 

Secure atteteeiaee tats 9,689 652,140 


Miscellaneous 


* Estimated number of heads of families. 
+ Constituency. 


COMPARISON OF 1922 AND 1921 TOTALS © 


Churches Members 

UQQS UR Ee A ee tet: 243,578 . 47,400,974 
VOD IR cia enstaeeenees 233,999 46,242,130 
EC Sigihleees 9,579 1,158,844 


A Luncheon Conference, with Mr. William 
Ward, the head of the Brotherhood Movemen’ 
in England, and the President of the Worl 
Brotherhood Federation, was given by the 
Federal Council of the Churches on Mareh 
29th at the National Arts Club. It was at 
tended by a group of leaders who are carryin 
on the men’s work of the various denomina 
tions, looking toward closer cooperation. 


<j. 
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SOUTHERN WOMEN WORK AGAINST 
LYNCHING 


~The new movement of the churches against 
lynching finds remarkable expression in the ac- 
tion by the Woman’s Missionary Council of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on April 
17th, when the following resolution was unan- 
imously voted : 

“Whereas, the defeat of the Dyer Anti- 
Lynching Bill has thrown back upon each 
State the whole responsibility for removing 
this hideous crime; therefore, 


“Be it Resolved: That the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Council of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in annual session in Mobile, 
Ala., April 4-11, 1923, do now demand of the 
authorities of the several states that they make 
good their claim of the right of local self-gov- 
ernment by proving their competency to abol- 
ish mob violence and lynching. 

“That as citizens we assume our responsi- 
bility for the protection of human life and 
hereby call upon all the people of all the 
States, upon the pulpit and the press, to join 
against these barbarous practices.” 


' 
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Diagram Showing White, Negro, and Total Nurnber 
(Based upon fiqures tn‘Negrv 


NEW YEAR BOOK OF THE CHURCHES 


Bound in cloth, $1.50. Approximately 500 
pages. Issued annually by the Federal Coun- 
ceil of the Churches of Christ in America. 

Full Directory of Organizations, Boards, 
Executives, Educational Institutions, Periodi- 
cals of all Religious Denominations. 

Synopsis of History, Doctrine and Polity of 
Religious Denominations—a new feature add- 
ing tremendously to the value and constant use 
of the publication for reference. . 

Full Directory Interdenominational, Charita- 
ble and Benevolent Organizations and Founda- 
tions in United States. 

Full tables of latest available Religious 
statistics. 

- General Religious Information, including 
World Statistics, and Milestones of Progress 
n the Kingdom of God. 


of Victims Lynched by Years, 1885 to 19272. 
Year Book” 1921-1922 pp. 555-356) 


COMMITTEE ON MEXICO 


The Committee on Relations with Mexico, 
appointed by the Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill, is now organized and in 
correspondence with a similar cooperating 
committee in Mexico City, made up of repre- 
sentatives of the religious organizations there. 


The first work of the Committee consists of its 
cooperation with the Instituto de las Espafias 
in giving wide circulation to the announcement 
of the Summer Session (in Spanish) of the Na- 
tional University of Mexico, to be held in 
Mexico City, July 5 to August 17, 1923, which 
it is expected will be attended this year by a 
large number of American young people. Spe- 
cial reduced rates have been secured from 
steamship and railway lines. 
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An Inside View of the Situation in the Ruhr 


By Cotonet Davin L. Stons, U. S. A. 


Formerly representative of the United States wpon the Inter-Allied 
Rhineland High Commission 


As an unofficial observer of the United States upon the Inter-Allied Rhineland High 
Commission, Colonel Stone had an unequalled opportunity to understand thoroughly the prob- ; 
The following is a part of an address recently | 
delivered by Colonel Stone at a luncheon tendered to him by the Commission on Interna- 4 
tional Justice and Goodwill of the Federal Council of the Churches: .7 


lems involved m the occupation of the Ruhr. 


N trying to represent the United States 
upon the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Com- 
mission we felt from the outset that it was 

essential we should understand the peoples with 
whom we were dealing, what they had been 
through, how they felt as a result of their ex- 
perience and what their policies were. The 
French said to us, in effect, all the way through 
that they had suffered greatly at the hands of 
the Germans since 1870. As a result of their 
experience the French seem to feel and believe 
absolutely that the Germans are a cruel, savage, 
relentless people, that they understand nothing 
but force and that they have been bent upon 
imposing their will upon France by ne Ate of 
force, whenever they have the opportunity to 
do so. They (the French) believe that force is 
Germany’s God, that she understands nothing 
else; they believe that that is the only thing 
the Germans will respond to and that that is 
what they must be “fed.” 


As a result of that belief and that feeling 
which, of course, comes as a result of their 
suffering, the French have conducted their poli- 
cy along the lines of force up to the present 
time. They are terribly afraid. Believing as 
they did about Germany, they went into the 
Peace Conference feeling that certain strong, 
forceful measures were necessary to curb the 
Germans and to insure France her protection; 
however, they gave up and relinquished a num- 
ber of those strong, forceful measures in which 
they strongly believed, in the assurance of our 
President that our country would come in and 
help them with England, in case of an unpro- 
voked attack by Germany. The French now 
say that since our people have repudiated that 
agreement, France is desperately alone; that 
it is a question with her of “root hog or die” 
and that they feel the officials of their coun- 
try would be false to the obligations imposed 
upon them if now, when they have the chance, 
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they don’t put Germany in such a condition tha : ; 
she can’t come back and repeat what she did to © 
them before. 4 


As a result of that feeling and of that fear, Fy 
it seemed to us two years ago that France had ~ 
determined upon a policy composed of three — 
phases. ‘The first of those policies was to de- _ 
prive Germany of all her coal fields by the re- 
tention of the Saar mines, which was  ovidedie 
for in the Versailles Treaty; by the attribuay 
tion of the Upper-Silesian coal fields and mines” 
to Poland, for which a plebiscite was author- 
ized by the Versailles Treaty and which has 
resulted in these mines being given over to 
Poland; and by the occupation of the Ruhr 
mines and the great Ruhr industrial plants. 
The second was the separation of certain con-— 
stituent states from Prussia, which was the 
state that had amalgamated those little fed- 
erations into the big, powerful German Empire _ 
and which the French claim brought all this — 
trouble upon the world. The third part of that — 
policy was in surrounding Germany with a 
chain of states friendly to France, under obliga- _ 
tions to her, economically allied to her and — 
more or less dependent upon her. That chain — 
of states commences with Poland where France 
has maintained a military mission. The next 
link is Czecho-Slovakia where France attempted — 
to do pretty much as she did with Poland. In 
the Balkan states France has pursued the same 
policy. Then the French seemed to conceive — 
the idea of hooking up little Austria to Bavaria 
and making them two more links in the chain. 
During our occupation there and my experi- 
ence on the High Commission I have seen the 
French flirting first with the monarchist and 
then with the Bolshevik in Bavaria, trying to 
wean them away from the Prussian Government. 
Then Bavaria joins on to the Rhineland. 
France has never given up the idea of a separa> 


‘a 


tion of the Rhineland and using it as a buffer 
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‘state between herself and Germany. We have 
discouraged that all the time. We have fought 
it just as we have a great many other things 
that we thought unwise and liable to make for 
trouble instead of peace in the world. We told 
the French we would like to see the Rhineland 
separated and be a buffer state between France 
and Germany if the people would separate will- 
ingly, but for France to try to separate by 
force and incorporate by force these red-blood- 
ed, two-fisted people, within her already weak- 
ened population, was an insane act. We be- 
lieved it would be Alsace-Lorraine magnified 
many, many times over, and we didn’t believe 
the French ought to try it by those means. We 
could not win them over, however. 

_ The next link in the chain is Belgium. Belgi- 
‘um is almost a colony of France; she feels that 
she has got to stay by France and so she has 
been an ally of France all the way through. 
It is a regular horseshoe that goes around 
Prussia. Every one of these acts was designed 
to hog-tie and weaken Prussia and make her 
impotent. That, as you will see, was nothing 
in the world but the application of the doctrine 
of force, diplomacy and secret alliances, the 
force being directed toward Germany, and the 
diplomacy and secret alliances being directed 
toward the members of this chain that I have 
just described. 

The Germans, of course, saw that “right off 
the bat.” It was easy enough for them to see 
what France had in mind, and their reaction 
thereto is easy enough to see. It was first mani- 
fested in irritation, distrust, suspicion, and then 

open hatred, as they felt that under this French 
‘policy and temporary military superiority, 
they were to be so crushed that they could never 
revive as a nation. 

In view of what she has just gone through it 
might seem that France is justified in carrying 
out a policy of that kind, but the question would 
have to be asked, “Would it be successful? 

Would it gain for France her protection which 
she sought and is still seeking first and above 
‘all, and her reparations; or failing in that 
would it react disastrously on the head of 

France and all the other countries who are 

associated with her?” 
_ The experience of those people over there 
thas shown that the doctrine of force when ap- 
‘plied even under the most favorable circum- 
stances has reacted disastrously on the heads 
of the nations committed to that policy. 
could not find a better example than Germany 
today. In 1914 there never was a nation in a 


We 


better position to carry out the doctrine of 
force and get away with it. Germany did for 
a while, but look at her today. So we have 
felt that some other way was essential. We 
felt that France with her temporary military 
superiority could make Germany suffer very 
severely, but that it was not to be supposed in 
the order of human events that a nation as weak 
as France, living next door and occupying in 
a hostile method the soil of a great big power- 
ful, two-fisted people, could keep Germany 
down permanently. 

We have sat with the French on the High 
Commission and the British and the Belgians, 
and worked with them as allies. We have 
wanted France to get her protection and a 
just measure of reparations, but we have dif- 
fered with her from the first as to the method 
of accomplishing that end. We have made a 
distinction between the German people and the 
Kaiser’s junker militaristic group which for- 
merly had control, which used the German peo- 
ple and educated them for the sinister ends 
that caused her to bring on the war. 

In our experience with many people of many 
races we have never found anybody yet, who 
wouldn’t respond to a policy of fairness and 
justice and decency. So on that basis, when 
we got to the Rhine we started in on our policy 
to see if that were not true. We have con- 
ducted our operations there and our occupation 
on that policy. We tried to make the burden 
of our occupation as light as possible in every 
wav and to molest the Germans as little as pos- 
sible and to treat them as I have just described. 

The response of the Germans to that policy 
was almost immediate and sincere. We have 
even allowed the German courts to try Germans 
who were charged with offences against our 
soldiers. In one case a soldier was murdered 
by a German man and woman. We turned that 
case over to the German courts; the man and 
woman were very promptly convicted and taken 
up to Cologne and executed. We let the Ger- 
mans sit on our pardon boards to consider the 
cases of Germans who have been convicted, and 
their recommendations have always had great 
weight with the Board. Every time we could 
do anything for them along the lines of liberal- 
ity we have given in. Thev have never yet 
taken improper advantages of the privileges we 
have allowed them. 

So their response to our policy has convinced 
us we were on the right track. We have tried 
to point that out to France and to tell them 
that the Germans would respond to the same 
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policy on their part. In every way we have 
tried to restrain the French from doing things 
that we thought were going to react disastrous- 
ly on France and continue this turmoil and 
hatred which has been going on. 

We have tried not to preach but to show 
them. We pointed out to France that we 
thought such a policy if applied to the Ger- 
mans would ‘cause them to react just as they 
had with us, that they were not particular who 
was kind to them, that they appreciated it from 
one just as much as from another, and that 
under a policy like that, hatred, which is a 
passion and has to be fed like any flame, would 
gradually die out, and that the absence of 
hatred in the minds of the Germans toward the 
French people was a better guarantee that 
France would get her security in the future 
than all the soldiers, guns and bayonets that 
all the Allied armies could put on the Rhine. 

That has been the policy we have tried to 
express, and that is the advice we have tried 
to give the French ever since we have been up 
there. The French say, ‘That is all right for 
you Americans; you have not suffered; you 
have not lived next to the Germans and you 
don’t know them as we do. We know that that 
is all altruistic bunk and, in short, it won’t 
work.” We have replied, “You may be right, 
but perhaps also because you have suffered you 
are so much afraid that you see it entirely 
through bloody glasses; maybe our view is 
clearer. Now that they are rid of the Kaiser 
and the militarists, give them a chance to see 
if they won’t ke peaceful members of the Society 
of Nations. Your security demands it. Our 
people at home and the people in England are 
tired of war and of war measures and they are 
not forever going to be satisfied with this tur- 
moil which your policy is making in Europe. 
You run a great danger of alienating our peo- 
ple in America as well as the British, whom you 
have practically alienated already, because 
when our people come to feel that their trade 
is suffering vitally, that your policy is keeping 
us from normal prosperity at home by depriv- 
ing us of a normal market in Germany and in 
other countries associated with her, then you 
are going to lose our sympathy.” 

. Up to the present time they have not seen 

that. They are convinced that the policy of 
force is the only one that will be efficacious and 
will gain for them their protection and the right 
to live as a nation. The politicians in France 
have told their people that they need not pay 
taxes, that Germany owed them money and 
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would pay it. In the meantime the profits von 
going out of Germany; there was no doubt 
about that. The profits of the manufacturers 
up there were being put into their plants so- 
they could not be liquidated and turned into 
gold and used for payment of reparations. 
Now to come down to the Ruhr venture. 
That was the logical development and conclu-_ 
sion of this policy of force. A good many of 
our people ask me if the French went into the ~ ; 
Ruhr to acquire territory. They did mot. 
Their mothers and fathers believe that they 
will have to send their sons to war against Ger-_ 
many very soon as long as France is as alone 
as she is. They went in there first to get pro-_ 
tection and to allay their own fears; also to 
get such money as they could to bolster up 
the tottering French financial structure. 
France made the mistake of feeling that the 
Germans would, when once a show of force was: 
made, come to time and that the managers of 
the big industrial plants there would continue 
to operate their plants; the miners would stay 
at their jobs and France would skim the cream 
off the result of their efforts. Where France 
was getting about 1,750,000 tons of coal a 
month on reparations account, now she is not 
getting anything. She refused to give Ger- 
many a moratorium for two to four years but 
she has now forced an indefinite moratorium on 
Germany because they have taken it. | 
France has undertaken a task which is im- 
possible of fulfilment by her. That is about the 
situation. Economically the thing is bound td 
be a loss. We know that when two nations 
engage in a war, both of them will certainly 
emerge poorer than when they started in be- 
cause war is a destructive venture and a very 
costly one. When a war is over the winner 
always tries to recoup his losses at the expense 
of the loser, but when, as in this case, the win- 
ner is determined upon the payment of the debts” 
by the loser for bolstering up its own financial 
structure, and by its act has made the loser 
immeasurably poorer, then it is a “cinch” that 
both sides are going to lose. 
So the situation is not a very happy-one. 
We are inclined to believe that these people will 
go ahead and bleed each other white and that 
in the end in their desperation, after they have 
all gone through enough suffering to make the 
French more reasonable and the Germans less” 
stiff-necked and more inclined to fulfill their 
obligations, those people are going to turn to 
us and say, “For God’s sake, help us out of i 
our troubles.” 
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New Light on the American-Japanese Question 
A S a result of several months of study in Japan and China, Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, 


the Secretary of the Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice 

and Goodwill, writes that more than in any recent period a spirit of under- 
standing and goodwill has developed in Japan toward the United States. And the 
present more favorable atmosphere, he declares, is simply a challenge to more ener- 
-getic efforts to establish permanent friendly relations. “The problems of the Far 
East,” he writes, “are far from solved. Enlightened leadership in Japan has an im- 
portant role to play in carrying into concrete expression the spirit of the new ar- 


-rangements.” 


_ “Americans also have their part to perform 
in reaping the full benefit of the agreements of 
the Washington Conference. We need to re- 
“move suspicions against Japan that for a de- 
cade have been sedulously cultivated. We 
_ need to interpret her recent years of militaristic 
_development and aggression in the light of 
_ Occidental militarism and aggression. We 
need to help our people to realize that Japa- 
_ nese militarism was the inevitable response to 
Western militarism. We need also to see that 
\the whole world should now turn a sharp cor- 
‘ner; that militarism both in the West and in 
the East should be given up completely.” 


“MILITARISM” IN JAPAN 


| “TIT get many interesting responses and as- 
- surances that Japan wants a warless world. 
Not a few insist it is America that is setting 
' the pace for armaments; that we are teach- 
~ ing military drill in all our higher schools and 
instilling military ideals in our young people. 
Some say that America is today the most mili- 
~ taristic nation; that we are doing these things 
in spite of the fact that we are the one nation 
‘that has no need of developing military force. 
“T find in Japan not a little pacifism. Some 
young men are refusing to take the oath of 
loyalty on being conscripted, declaring that 
_ they will have nothing to do with war. I have 
_ heard today of an educational Association that 
_ declined to accept a captured German or Rus- 
sian Cannon for a certain public square, de- 
 claring that it was wrong to glorify war and 
to teach the children to admire soldiers!” 


t 
i 


_ <ArtitupE Towarp JAPANESE IN AMERICA 


a “It is difficult for even the best leaders to 
g understand the persistency of the anti-Japa- 
_ nese agitation in America; they say they have 
done everything that America has asked ; they 


have stopped the Picture Bride movement; 
they continue to administer the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement most rigidly; they are not asking 
for any labor or other immigration to Ameri- 
ca; they ask only for justice and humanity for 
their fellow nationals in America. Why does 
the agitation continue? Does America wish 


actually to drive out those who are now in 
America and their American born children?” 


tite ra te ee 
(Courtesy of World 
A SCENE IN JAPAN 


Dr. Guiicx’s Work IN JAPAN 


After more than two months in Japan, Dr. 
Gulick has now returned to China where he will 
remain until after the meeting of the National 
Christian Council in May. At present he is in 
Korea and Manchuria. 

During his stay in Japan, Dr. Gulick has 
visited practically every important city and 
has delivered 113 addresses to important meet- 
ings. Judging from the reports which have 
come from various quarters, he has been ac- 
corded the most extraordinary reception. A 
correspondent writes, “in every city not only 
the Christians but also the city officials and 
business men have been given and received the 
message of the American churches. It has been 
most impressive to see the deep interest among 
the Japanese in the program of the American 
churches for a warless world.” 
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Important Research Undertakings 


“The great indictment to be brought against 
the church is not that it fails to attempt to 
awaken the conscience of the individual, but 
that it often fails to set before the awakened 
conscience, the facts from which a correct 
moral purpose may be framed.” 


The quotation summarizes the need for re- 
search by the church. 


A most important piece of research in the 
field -of international relations has _ been 
inaugurated by the Federal Council’s Re- 
search Department, in cooperation with the 
Department of Social Action of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council and the Social Jus- 
tice Commission of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. While the churches and 
many civic organizations have taken a great 
interest in international questions in the last 
few years, attention has been focused principal- 
ly on the political phases of the problem. Lit- 
tle thought has been given to its economic fac- 
tors. A committee on Economic Factors in 
International Relations, officially representing 
these three religious organizations, will gather 
information concerning the economic questions 
entering into the determination of foreign poli- 
cy on the part of the great nations of the 
earth. It will promote intensive inquiries on 
the part of special groups; and gather source 
material directly, and analyze and evaluate it. 


A conference committee of about twenty-five 
members is maintained, to which will be referred 


How Commission on. Evangelism Serves the Churches 


ERY gratifying reports have been re- 
ceived concerning the use of the Holy 
Week of Prayer Program and “The Fel- 
lowship. of Prayer” for the Lenten period. 
Young People’s Societies, Missionary Societies 
and Men’s Leagues have adopted them and say 
they were a splendid help in the development 
of the devotional spirit. “The Call to Prayer” 
issued for Holy Week was especially helpful. In 
Bloomington, Ill., the leading newspaper pub- 
lished a full page advertisement, reprinting it 
in full, paid for by forty-five business men. 
Early in March, Dr. Goodell addressed the 
Pennsylvania State Federation of Organized 
Bible Classes at Harrisburg. He spent ten 
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for discussion and evaluation materials gathered 
under the direction of a smaller executive com- ; 
mittee. The chairman of the general confer-— 
ence committee is Rev. Samuel Z. Batten of 
Philadelphia, and the chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Professor Carlton J. H. Hayes : 
of Columbia University. The director of re-~ 
search will be Miss Margaret Alexander, whose 
work as editor of the International Conciliation 
Series under the Carnegie Endowment is well 
known. The other members of the smaller com- 
mittee are Rev. John A. Ryan of Washington, 
D. C., Rabbi Ephraim Frisch of New York, and ~ 
Rev. F. E. Johnson, who is secretary. . 
The Research Department has also under- 
taken recently, with similar cooperation on the 
part of the Catholic and Jewish groups, to 
canvass the extent of seven-day labor in the 
United States. Thus far it appears to be a 
much neglected subject. ‘There seems to be a 
general impression that there is a good deal of 
seven-day labor, but few statistics have been — 
gathered and it appears that no one is con- 
sistently at work on the problem. 
The unique and notable service rendered by 
the “Information Service,” now published week- 
ly ($2.50 per year), on contemporary social 
questions in the light of Christian principles is 
the subject of much encouraging comment. The 
thoroughgoing analysis of the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court on the minimum wage — 
in the issue for April 14 is an illustration of 
the type of work which is being done. 


{ 


days with the United Churches of Bridgeport, 
Conn. Holy Week was spent in Richmond, Va., 
speaking each day under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. and in cooperation with the pastors 
of the city. He also addressed the students and 
faculty of Richmond College, and the students 
and faculty of Union Theological School and ¢ 
Training School for Religious Workers, both 
under the auspices of the Presbyterian Church, 
South. The Governor of the State declared 
that the meetings had impressed the city more 
deeply than any he had known. On April 8th, | 
Dr. Goodell began a series of meetings in con- 
nection with the Churches of Athens, Ga., and 
the University of Georgia. 
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Distinguished Messenger from the Evangelical 


Churches 


HE European church situation, especially 
in Central Europe, has become so acute- 
ly critical, that the Central Bureau for 

Relief of Evangelical Churches in Europe is 
following up its general appeal to the evan- 
gelical churches all over the world by sending 
its Secretary, Dr. Adolf Keller, to bring to 
the attention of American Protestants, in a 
concrete and personal way, the results of the 
survey of church conditions in Europe, which 
has been made under his direction. He will en- 
deavor to arouse the American Churches to 
take definite action in sup- 
port of the relief plans of 
the Bureau, and incidentally 
will renew the many friendly 
contacts which he made on 
his previous visit to this 
country. 

The Central Bureau, which 
was recently established at 
Zurich, Switzerland, with the 
aid and cooperation of the’ 
American Churches, has com- 
pleted its initial work of 
organization, and is now 
ready to begin the great task 
which is its primary aim. 
and purpose—the coordina- 
tion of relief work in be- 
half of the stricken Prot- 
estant Churches throughout Europe, and the 
collection and administration of funds to main- 
tain this relief work. Generous aid has come 
from denominations and individuals for the suf- 
fering churches abroad, but this help has not 
penetrated into large sections of Europe where 
the indigenous churches have no relationship 
with corresponding denominations over here. 
Single institutions have sent agents over here 
and have obtained support for their work while 
others, too poor even to pay the expenses of 
such messengers, have been forced to close their 
‘doors when a more equable distribution of the 
donated funds might perhaps have tided them 
over. 

The organizers and sponsors of the Central 
_ Bureau have been much encouraged by the gen- 
- erous response met with in Europe in those 
countries which are in a position to help in the 
staggering task of bringing relief to the strick- 


REV. ADOLF KELLER 


in Europe 


en areas. Denmark, Norway, Switzerland and 
Holland have come forward in support of this 
centralized movement to grapple with the whole 
situation, and Sweden, through Archbishop 
Soederblom, has also pledged its aid. The 
comprehensiveness of the idea underlying the 
establishment of this central relief agency 
seems to have caught the imagination of people 
over there in a very remarkable way. Expres- 
sions of goodwill and offers of practical aid 
have come from many quarters ; even from some 
of the suffering churches themselves letters have 
come promising such materi- 
al help as their scanty means 
may allow, in order to succor 
those in distress still more 
acute than their own. 


Dr. Ketter WetL Known 
In AMERICA 


No better man imaginable 
could have been selected by 
the Executive Committee to 
present its message to the 
Churches of America than 
Dr. Keller. He was from the 
very beginning one of the 
moving spirits in outlining 
the project of the Central 
Bureau and has been untir- 
ing in his efforts to get it 
on a working basis. And with all the tremen- 
dous amount of work involved in these pre- 
liminaries, he has had to attend to the multi- 
tudinous details involved in his pastorate at 


the historic old St. Peter’s Church of 
Zurich. Not only is he one of the few 
outstanding leaders of European  Prot- 


estantism in a position to see the problems of 
the evangelical churches as a whole, but he is 
also one of the few who have a thorough grasp 
and sympathetic understanding of our Ameri- 
can churches—their history, composition, in- 
stitutions, and peculiar problems. His book on 
this subject, “Dynamis,” is the first thorough- 
going presentation of American church life as 
seen from the point of view of a European. 

Dr. Keller arrived in New York at the end 
of April and will remain until the first week of 
July. His itinerary will take him to the Pacific 
Coast and Canada. 
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Securing Correlation of Educational Programs 


HUMAN being clad in garments manu- 


factured by a score of different designers . 


and outfitters, each working independent- 
ly and without reference to or knowledge of the 
styles followed by his collaborators, would be a 
grotesque object indeed. Yet this is almost 
literally true concerning the manner in which 
the Churches provide the furnishing of ideas, 
motives, activities and attitudes which consti- 
tute its program of religious education. In 
addition to the denominational Sunday School 
Boards, nearly a score of other agencies—inter- 
denominational, non-denominational, or of a 
general social character—and all unrelated, 
participate in the construction of some part of 
the program’ of instruction and _ training, 
through the Sunday School, week-day church 
school, vacation school, mission study class, 
scout or campfire organization or some other 
local group. As a result the child, who is the 
object of all the teaching, is pulled hither and 
thither by various programs, all competing for 
his time and attention and none asking just 
where it meets his needs with reference to what 
the other programs are providing. ‘There is 
nevertheless a deplorable waste and much lost 
motion and uncertainty of aim. 


The various agencies concerned, no less than, 


pastors of local churches, are all too conscious 
of this embarrassment. <A preliminary confer- 
ence was held two years ago at Garden City, 
L. I., to study the situation. A second confer- 
ence is in session as this BULLETIN goes to 
press, May 2-4, to concentrate attention es- 
pecially upon the programs provided for the 
age group, from 12 to 17 years. Seven distinct 
types of program are to be considered and as 
many kinds of educational agency have been 
asked to submit statements regarding the dis- 
tinctive contributions which they severally 
make toward a complete program of religious 
education for boys and girls during these years. 
The resulting programs are to be examined in 
the light of experience in their use, the different 
attempts at unification and correlation will be 
described, the whole problem will be analyzed 
from the point of view of the local church and 
local community, and a findings committee will 
submit suggestions looking toward an improve- 
ment of the existing situation. 


The interest in the conference has been en- 
thusiastic and there is keen anticipation that 
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the discussion may yield some very practical 
and permanent results. 


The agencies participating include the fol- 


lowing: 
The denominational Sunday-school boards, 


the International Sunday School Council of — 


Religious Education, the International Sunday 
School Lesson Committee, the Council of 
Church Boards, the Interdenominational Young 


People’s Commission, the Missionary Education ~ 


Movement with: its constitutent boards, the 
Young People’s Missionary Movement, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association through its 
Boys’ Department, the Y. W. C. A. through 
the Girl Reserve Movement, the Daily Vacation 
Bible School, the Week-day Schools of Relig- 
ious Education, the Boy Scouts of America, 
the Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and the 
agencies for research in religious education. 

The Conference is called by the continuation 
committee of the Garden City Conference. A 
special committee, consisting of Rev. Frank 
K. Sanders, Chairman, J. L. Alexander, Harri- 
son S. Elliott, Miss Margaret Burton, Robert 
L. Kelly, S. M. Cavert and B. S. Winchester 
as secretary, has had charge of the program 
and other necessary arrangements. Prof. 
Luther A. Weigle, of the Yale Divinity School 
and the International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee, and Dr. Hugh Magill, General Sec- 
retary of the International Sunday-School 
Council of Religious Education, will preside. 

The complete program is as follows: 
Wednesday, May 2, 7:45 P. M. 

Essential Elements in a Complete Program of 

Religious Education for Ages 12-17. 

What Elements are essential? How are they 

related to each other? 


Open discussion—led by Professor Harrison 
Elliott, of the Union Theological Seminary. 


Thursday, May 8, 9:30 A. M. 
The Distinctive Contributions now being Made 
by the Various Agencies Toward a Complete 
Program of Religious Education for Ages 12-17. 


1. By the Sunday School Agencies, denomina- 


tional and initterdenominational. Dr. H. H. 
Meyer, Editor, Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School Publication. 

2. By the Agencies for Missionary Hducation. 

. Rev. H. W. Gates, of the Congregational Edu- 
eation Society. 

38. By the Young People’s Societies. Mr. BE. P. 
Gates, Secretary of the Interdenominational 
Young People’s Commission. 
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4, By the Christian Associations: Y. M. C. A., © 


Mr. A. B. Gregg, Boys Work, Secretary; In- 
ternational Committee: Y. W. C. A., Miss Btha 
Louise Buchanan, Girl Reserve Movement, 
Y. Wa. A: 
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5. By the Allied Agencies: Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, etc., Prof. Edward P. St. John, Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 

6. By agencies for Week-day and Vacation 
Schools, Rev. E. L. Shaver, Director of Survey 
of Week-day Education for the Religious Hdu- 
cation Association, in 1921-2. 


Thursday, May 3, 2 P. M. 


Experience in the Use of Programs Provided by 
the Various Agencies working independently. 


1. Experience of the Local Church, Rev. Claris 


E. Silecox, Church in the Gardens, Forest 
Hills, L. I. 
Rev. C. I. Hellstrom, First Presbyterian 


Church, East Orange, N. J. 

2. Experience in the Community at Large. 
Prof. Arthur L. Swift, Union Theological 
Seminary. 

8. Present Programs as a Basis for College Work 
in Religious Education. 

Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Council of Church Boards 
of Education. 


Thursday, May 3, 7:45 P. M. 
Experiments in the Attempt to Secure Correla- 
tion of Programs. 


1. By Denominational Agencies, Rev. Edward 
Sargent, Episcopal Board of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Rev. W. A. Squires, Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath School Work. 

2. By an Interdenominational Agency. 

The International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee, Prof. W. C. Bower, Chairman, Sub- 
committee of International Sunday School 
Lesson Committee on Curriculum of Religious 
Education. 


Friday, May 4, 9:30 A. M. 
The Problem of Correlation Analyzed and Formu- 
lated. 


1. From the Point of View of the Local Church, 
Rev. B. S. Winchester, Fairfield, Conn. 

2. From the Point of View of the Community, 
Miss Mabel E. Stone, Girls Friendly Society. 


What Army Chaplains Can Do for Peace 


By Masor-GEnerat Joun F. O’Ryan 


(Part of an address delivered by the former commander of the Twenty-seventh Division at a 
conference of Chaplains convened by the Federal Council on February 8.) 


tional defense most good citizens are 

agreed and that any process of dis- 
armament must be mutual and nearly simultane- 
ous among the leading nations is obvious. 

These problems await the solution of the 
real one, the creation and acceptance of meth- 
ods and machinery for the settlement of in- 
ternational differences and the provision for 
international adjustment of social, economic 
and political requirements of a national char- 
acter. 

The army in its three component parts, 
Regular, Reserve and National Guard, is com- 
posed, in its official personnel, of men highly 
equipped in education, training, discipline and 
experience for helping in this task. No men of 
our body politic know more about the question 
than they, not only of the conduct and results 
of war, but of its fundamental causes. 

Just as the physician, when not engaged in 

- curing disease, studies to prevent it, and as the 
ministers give their time not only to reforming 
men when they have gone wrong, but in seeking 
to prevent them from going wrong, just as the 
police are to keep the peace and not only to 
club peace-breakers, and the fire department 

to prevent fires as well as to put them out, so 


W iis: all reasonable proposals for na- 


the officers of the army, in time of peace, may 
well give their study to the task of keeping 
peace. 

And it seems to me this might well be a spe- 
cial concern in which the chaplains could en- 
gage. While other officers of the army know 
more about certain causes, the chaplains are 
specialists, or ought to be, in the underlying 
moral causes of war. 

One reason for discontent with the army is 
the feeling that armies and armaments pursue 
a course tending to create war by creating the 
War spirit. If this fear were eliminated the 
people would regard the army in a different 
light. They do not like to feel that the brains 
of their officers are given entirely to creating 
new implements and inventing solely destruc- 
tive devices, for war, however necessary this 
may be. 

I do not think that the proposal I have made 
would imperil the army as a fighting machine, 
when needed for that purpose, for the best fight- 
ers are usually men of the most restraint and 
men who hold their fists in abeyance as a last 
resort, when all other methods fail. 

I submit this suggestion to the chaplains. I 
believe it is not only in the interest of humanity 
but in the interest of the Army itself. 
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The Christian Church and the League of Nations 


By Lorp Rozsert Crcin 


(A notable address delivered by a distinguished visitor to America at a luncheon tendered to ‘ 


Churches, April 3, 1923.) 


AM most gratified to be received by representatives of the Churches and to have — 
an opportunity of saying a few words upon a subject which is of interest to us — 
all. 

In my country there is no body of men who have been of greater service to the § 
League of Nations than the representatives of the Protestant Churches. In the work | 
that I have been trying to do in my own country, I owe a deep debt of gratitude to ~ 
the churches, and I doubt not that you will also. play your part in the great cause of © 
international peace, which surely is the cause of our religion. Surely a religion which | 
rests the whole of its moral precepts on love, which declares that the chief of all vir- ~ 


tues, must find itself hostile to the practice of war as the encourager of hate. 


The ministers of all Christian churches 
preach love and brotherhood amongst men. 
Love and Brotherhood—those are the founda- 
tions of any scheme for establishing peace 
amongst the nations of the world. 


The League of Nations has as its very first 
words of the Covenant—“by promoting inter- 
national cooperation.” Those are the first 
words it sets out. The rest is the whole scheme 
of bringing the nations closer together, teach- 
ing them to cooperate with one another, teach- 
ing them that they are parts one of another. 

It is a definite, conscious and deliberate ap- 
plication of the precepts of the Sermon on the 


Mount to the relations of the nations of the 


world. 


Tuer ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH 


There are only two grounds on which it 
might be said that the Christian Church ought 
not to take an active part in promoting, I don’t 
say this particular scheme of the League of 
Nations (that, of course, is a matter of debate) 
but a scheme which is going consciously and 
directly to work for a closer union of the na- 
tions of the world and the elimination of war 
as a means of determining international dis- 
putes. 

The first of those grounds is a doctrine 
which found great support in Germany before 
the War. I don’t know whether it finds any 
support in this country. It finds a little, 
though very little, in my own. That is, that the 
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moral law which applies to individuals doesn’t ~ 
apply to nations. The argument is put in © 
several ways, but it is something like this: The 
nations—Germany, France, England, America 
—are mere abstractions. What you mean is the 
executive power of the nations—the people who ~ 
determine the action of the nations, the minis- — 
ter, president, king or whoever he may be. And ~ 
the argument goes on in this kind of way: The 
duty of the executive power is only to its own 
people ; it can’t be generous, or even just, at the 
expense of its own people. It has a trust from 
them to carry on their affairs to the best of — 
its power, and it is a poor form of morality — 
which, in the guise of generosity toward other 
people’s interests, sacrifices those interests 
which have been confided to its care. 
That is the more subtle way of putting the - 
contention. The Germans put it much more 
brutally and clearly. They merely said that — 
the only rule or law that governed nations was 
the law of strength and might; that the state 
was essentially a non-moral entity. 
Whichever way you put it, I do not deny that — 
you may confuse yourself with a number of — 
subtle arguments in favor of such a doctrine; 
but I believe that in point of practice, no decent 
human being would ever wish the government — 
of his country to be carried on in defiance of 
moral law. I believe, as a matter of actual 
fact, that it would not be even advantageous 
for the government of a country to attempt 
such a policy. I believe it would lead them 
straight to disaster. 
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But for my part, I am content to rest my 
complete repudiation of any such doctrine on 
what appears to me to be the whole teaching 
of the Bible. It seems to me that the whole 
of the history which we read has been written 
in vain unless we are taught this great national 
truth that a nation that despises and rejects 
the law of God, will inevitably be punished for 
it by destruction from the face of the earth. 
That appears to me to be the absolute truth, 
and if that is so no Christian teacher can con- 
sistently contend that a. State is not amenable 
to the moral law. 


The only argument that is left to him is this: 
He may say, “Well, I grant that peace is a 
great Christian object, I grant that the moral 
law does apply to international relations, I 
grant that it is part of my duty to preach and 
work for the application of that moral law to 
the doings of the government in my own coun- 
try; but this particular scheme that you sug- 
gest will not be of practical advantage to peace 
and therefore I am not bound to support it; 
indeed, if I take any action at all I am bound to 
oppose it as a fraudulent proposal.” 


Wuat THE Leacurt Has Done 


I am not going to weary you with a long dis- 
sertation as to the constitution and working of 
the League of Nations, but I do think that any 
impartial person who examines the record of 
what it has done since it came into existence 
three years ago must concede, that it has 
in fact promoted peace in a most essential 
manner on more than one occasion and 
in more than one country; that it has promoted 
international cooperation and international 
good understanding; that it has increased the 
happiness (as far as material prosperity can 
increase happiness) of many millions of human 
beings; that it has promoted the destruction 
of great social evils and that, as a matter of 
actual historic evidential fact, you do find 
flourishing at Geneva, and in what has been well 
called the atmosphere of Geneva, a new spirit 
of international brotherhood and friendliness, a 
new spirit limiting the fierceness of national 
fear, and setting up the duty of every national, 
not only to his own nation but to humanity at 
large. And I say that if you find that spirit 
existing, if you see these achievements actually 
made, then you have no right to say that the 
League of Nations is ineffective. You are 
‘bound to say, if you are an honest and clear- 
sighted man or woman, “Here is a good thing; 


LORD ROBERT CECIL 


it may be improved, cultivated and made to 
grow into a solid tree. But the plant is a sound 
one, it is well planted, and it is our duty to 
tend it and cultivate it and improve it, but by 
no means either to neglect or to destroy it.” 


Wuat THE CuurcHres ALONE Can 
CoNTRIBUTE 


I want to add one other thing: The Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations is a piece of in- 
ternational machinery and it is nothing more; 
it can be nothing more. It is a framework into 
which may be fitted the new spirit of which 
I have spoken, and in which that spirit may 
grow. It may prove of great value to the 
world; it may, after a feeble or brief existence, 
perish. Whether it is to be of permanent value 
or not, depends, as it seems to me, entirely on 
the spirit which is to guide it. 

The last Assembly at Geneva began with a 
great service in the Cathedral there, lent for 
the purpose, in which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury preached a very remarkable sermon ad- 
vocating the principles of the League and dwell- 
ing on the importance, the vast and overwhelm- 
ing importance, of the leaders of religious 
thought in relation to the League. He said it 
was their part to give a soul to the League. 
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That is true. If the League is left merely as 
an ingenious piece of international mechanism, 
designed to prevent nations from cutting one 
another’s throats and perhaps to encourage 
nations to work together, it may be of some 
value—indeed, I hope it will, even so—but it 
will never do that which is essential if you are 
to establish peace in the world, namely, change 
the spirit of those who have in their hands the 
direction of the government of the nations. 
For that we must look to the religious forces 
of the world. They and they alone can accom- 
plish that. And it is therefore, to my mind, 
not only of enormous importance an each na- 


tion that the religious leaders should for the 
benefit of the national conscience be forward 
in supporting this great movement, but it is 
essential for the success of the movement itself. 
It is essential, if it is to have the strength and 


_the courage and the spirit to discharge the 


great duties and functions which are laid upon 
it, it is essential that we should sanctify its 
action by linking it closer with the faith which 
we profess, and for that purpose we must ap- 
peal to the Churches of Christ throughout the 
world, for it is only they who can give that 
gift to suffering humanity. 


What Should the Church Do About Anti-Semitism? 


HE prevalence of the spirit of anti-semitism has prompted the Federal 
Council of the Churches to appoint a special committee to study the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of the Christian Church, and to recommend steps 

which could be taken to bring about a better situation. 
It is not expected that any official statement will be made in the immediate 


future, as the whole subject is to be studied with care. 


The creation of the com- 


mittee is the outgrowth of several informal conferences which have been held in New 
York between a group of ‘Christian ministers, who are especially interested in the 
work of the Home Missions Council, and a group of Jewish rabbis. 


As a first step in the study of the question, 
Mr. Edward A. Filene, a distinguished mer- 
chant and philanthropist of Boston, was in- 
vited to address the Administrative Committee 
of the Federal Council at its March meeting 
concerning the problem of anti-semitism as it 
appears to the Jewish people. He spoke in 
part as follows: 


“No immediate and complete cure of anti- 
semitism is to be expected. The important 
thing is that we shall recognize that such prej- 
udice and outbreaks are not only without valid 
basis and that they live and flourish from ap- 
peals to passion, irrationality, and to class and 
religious prejudice, but also that to allow them 
to go unchallenged is destructive to the faith of 
those who are laboring gradually to bring in 
the Kingdom of righteousness, love and justice. 


“The organization that stands most def- 
initely for such a program of righteousness, 
love and justice is the Christian Church. To 
see in perspective what the duty of the church 
is in the premise, it,is necessary only to im- 
agine the verdict of an historian who one hun- 
dred years from now might read the principles 
of the social programs of the churches today, 
and then find them silent while this great injus- 
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tice against the Jewish people is being perpe- 
trated, and the Christian principles of mercy, 


brotherly love and justice are being violated. 


“For this and like reasons, it seems to me 
that the Federal Council, which is the compe- 
tent spokesman for the Christian churches, 
should take as definite a stand on this matter 
as it has done on those of social and interna- 
tional justice. 

“The Federal Council, I believe, should put 
all its knowledge, faith and sense of justice into 
a ringing statement that would be read from 
the pulpits all over the country, and that 
through the influence of ministers and Chris- 
tian laymen will be printed in newspapers every- 
where. 
bring about a clear understanding of the facts; 
(b) be a powerful aid in conquering the world- 
old prejudice that is threatening to interfere 
with our peace and to prevent any constructive 
programs of social justice; (c) get attention in 
Europe and be influential in stopping pogroms 
and attacks on the helpless Jews of Europe; 
(d) help to cure those racial and religious 
prejudices here and throughout the world that 
must be overcome before peace, justice and 
stability can dominate the world interna- 
tionally.” 


Such a statement could help to (a) | 
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Promotional Agencies Hold Spring Meeting 


HE promotional agencies of the various 
denominations held their spring meet- 
: ing in Baltimore April 24th to 26th. 
Two sessions of the promotional secretaries, 
representing fifteen denominations, were held 
at which the following themes were discussed: 
The Present Financial Status of the Vari- 
ous Denominations—Discussion opened by 
Rev. Warren H. Denison, of the Forward 
Movement of the Christian Church. 
The Present Attitude of the Rank and File 
of the Churches Toward Promotional Work— 


- Discussion opened by Rev. S. S. Hough, of the 


Board, of Administration of the. United Breth- 
ren in Christ. 
The Future Plans of the various Promo- 


tional Organizations—Discussion opened by 
Rev. H. Vieth, of the Forward Movement of 


_ the Evangelical Synod. 


_ problem of promotional work. 


‘ranged by 


Dr. W. R. Patterson, comptroller of the 
New Era Movement of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., was the chairman. 

After thoroughgoing discussion a series of 
findings was adopted dealing with the whole 
These findings 
will be published in the next BuLierin. 

It was agreed to hold the next conference of 
the Promotional Secretaries at Dayton, Ohio, 
some time in November. 


CONFERENCE OF Pastors 


In connection with the meeting of the Pro- 
motional Secretaries, a two-days’ conference 
of pastors was held in Baltimore on the theme: 
The Local Church Promoting the Full Chris- 
tian Program. The local conference was ar- 
the Baltimore Federation of 
Churches and the sessions held in the Mt. Ver- 
non Place Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The sessions of the Promotional Conference 
dealt with the following themes: 

The Local Church Recruiting for Christian 
Life Service. 

The Local Church as Teacher of the Prin- 
ciples of Stewardship. 

How to Organize the Finances of the Local 
Church. 

The Local Church Securing better Publicity 
for its Message and its Work. 

Organizing an adequate Program of Mis- 
sionary Education in the Local Church. 

Among those who led in these discussions 
were Mr. F. P. Turner, of the Foreign Mis- 


sions Conference of North America; Mr. R. 
A. Doan, of Akron, Ohio; Rev. W. E. Lampe, 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Re- 
formed Church in the U. S.; Rev. J. W. Hein- 
inger, of the Forward Movement of the Evan- 
gelical Church; Rev. W. H. Foulkes, of the 
Presbyterian New Era Movement; Rev. M. E. 
Melvin, of the Presbyterian Church in U. S., 
South; Rev. M. W. Ehnes, Treasurer, Metho- 
dist Episcopal Committee on Conservation and 
Advance; Mr. Charles H. Baker, Treasurer, 
Congregational Home DRfissionary Society; 
Mr. W. R. Patterson, Comptroller of the New 
Era Movement; Miss Daisy June Trout, of the 
United Christian Missionary Society; Mrs. L. 
J. C. Bishop, of the Baptist Board of Promo- 
tion; Rev. A. J. Weeks, Editorial Secretary, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. R. 
F. Gibson, Department of Publicity, National 
Council of the Episcopal Church; Mr. H. H. 
Smith, of the Presbyterian Department of 
Publicity; Rev. H. E. Luccock, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Department of Publicity; Rev. 
A. V. Casselman, of the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, Reformed Church in U. S.; 
Rev. W. A. Hill, of the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education, Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion; Rev. Thomas C. Pollock, of the Oak Park 
United Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia; 
Mr. G. W. Hobbs, Sunday Editor of the Bal- 
timore Sun, and Mr. Arthur E. Hungerford, 
Rey. O. C. S. Wallace, and Mr. Joshua Lever- 


ing, of Baltimore. 


Pusitc MEETINGS 


Two public meetings were held. At the first 
the speakers were Bishop W. F. McDowell, on 
the theme, “The Call of Christ to Personal 
Discipleship ;” and Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin, 
Minister of the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, on the theme, ‘““Ihe Message of 
Christ for the World Today.” At the second 
public meeting Mr. Fred B. Smith spoke upon 
“Making America Christian for the Service of 
the World,” and Dr. Adolph Keller, of Zurich, 
Switzerland, who had just arrived in this coun- 
try, spoke briefly upon the questions confront- 
ing the Protestant Churches in Europe. 

The conference of the local pastors, while 
not well attended, illustrated the possibilities 
of effective cooperation in the promotional 
work of the churches. 
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How Churches Co-operate in Serving the Community 


HE annual meeting of the Executive Secretaries of the Federations and Coun- 
cils of Churches will be held in Columbus, Ohio, May 28th to June Ist. This 
is the third annual session, bringing together the executives of the fifty Local — 

and State Councils of Churches which have central offices and employed staffs. 


Pre-Easter EVANGELISM - 


Evidence already obtainable indicates that 
the work of the local-Councils of Churches in 
community-wide evangelism during the pre- 
Easter period has met with an almost unparal- 
leled success. In St. Louis, Kansas City, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Detroit and va- 
rious other cities down-town evangelistic ser- 
vices were held at the noon hour in one of the 
leading theatres, with outstanding speakers, 
who have drawn great audiences day after day 
during several weeks of the Lenten period. 

In Kansas City the Council of Churches ar- 
ranged to have a sermon by one of the leading 
pastors broadcasted over the radio of the Kan- 
sas City Star every night for two weeks pre- 
ceding Easter. In the same city a total of 245 
inches of space was given by two Kansas City 
papers to the pre-Easter united work of the 
churches. In Chicago the Church Federation 
for five weeks carried on a series of meetings in 
a large theatre in the heart of the loop at 
which Dr. S. D. Gordon spoke daily. More 
than 35,000 people attended the services. The 
Chicago Federation is now arranging for its 
fourth annual conference on out-door preach- 
ing with which it has experimented consider- 
ably during the summer for several years. 


STRENGTHENING ReEtLicious EDUCATION 


In Rochester, N. Y., a Daily Vacation Bible 
School Institute was held April 9th to 11th 
under the auspices of the Federation of 


Harry N. Holmes, Secretary Elect 


HE Commission on Councils of Churches 
takes great satisfaction in announcing 
that Mr. Harry N. Holmes of London 

has accepted a call to become one of its Secre- 
taries. He will give special attention to de- 
veloping Christian cooperation in the smaller 
cities. 

Mr. Holmes is a native of Australia, having 
first entered Christian work there about twenty 
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Movement” in 1911-1912 and was associated 


Churches for the purpose of training those who 
are to teach in the various vacation schools of 
the city during the coming season. 

In Youngstown, Ohio, a school of religion 
has been carried on for seventeen weeks, under 
the joint auspices of the Federated Churches 
and the Y. M. C. A. 


STatTe-Wiwr Errort ror Pracre 


The Ohio Council of Churches has taken the 
leadership in planning a state-wide movement 
in the churches in behalf of the Christian in- 
ternational relations. More than thirty cities 
and counties in the state have asked for con- 
ferences on the subject. ‘The cooperation of 
the Church Peace Union and the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches relates the Ohio plan to 
the national movement. 


HELPING THE Rurat CHuRcH 


The third annual summer school for town 
and county pastors will be held at the Ohio 
State University June 18th to July 5th. The 
program is worked out by the State Univer- 
sity and the Ohio Council of Churches cooper- 
atively. 


Procress In New York State 


An effort is now being made to organize a 
New York State Council of Churches. The 
Presbyterians, the Baptists and the Christians 
have already agreed to accept their quotas for 
a $10,000 budget. 


years ago. But he is essentially an American, 
having spent several years in connection with 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations here. He was also one of the active 
leaders of the “Men and Religion Forward 


with Mr. Fred B. Smith in a campaign upon 
that message which took them around the world 
in 1913. Mr. Holmes at that time became in- 
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tensely interested in the Cooperative Church 
program as applied to community life. 

At the outbreak of the war he entered the 
service of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, in connection with the British National 
Council, and was in charge of their work in 
France and Belgium. During that period, he 
came to the United States and married a Day- 
ton, Ohio, girl and in returning to Europe in 
April, 1918, was on a ship 
which was submarined and 
sunk in eleven minutes. His 
service throughout the war 
was accompanied by intense 
scenes of the most active areas 
of the battle front. 

Mr. Holmes’ Christian work 
in America has carried him in- 
to practically every State of 
the Union and he enjoys a wide 
acquaintance among leaders 
throughout the Country. 

He will be associated with 
Dr. Guild in the general work 
of the Commission, but will be 
particularly related to the ex- 
tension of the federation 


HARRY N. HOLMES 
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ideals into the wider unoccupied field of 
cities, towns and communities where the Coun- 
cil’s work has not been made very effective. 
While local Church Councils are now in opera- 
tion in most of the larger cities, as well as 
State Councils in several states, it is realized 
that these represent only a fraction of the 
total population of the country. The officers 
of the Commission have been led to believe that 
the heart of the federated 
problem of the Christian 
Churches is in the great num- 
ber of average sized towns and 
in the smaller communities. 
There is also increasing evi- 
dence of a very strong impulse 
in these communities for some 
simple form of organization 
by which the Churches and the 
various Christian societies 
may be led to unite in those 
forms of service which involve 
the welfare of the whole com- 
munity. Mr. Holmes will seek 
to develop the principles and 
methods by which this field 
may be occupied. 


Success in United Publicity 


HAT can be done to secure a wider 
public hearing for the Church and its 
work when the question of publicity is 

approached, not from the standpoint of a sin- 
gle denomination but from that of the Chris- 
tian forces of the country as a whole, is effect- 
ively illustrated by the phenomenal attention 
which has been attracted by a single recent re- 
lease to the religious press by the Federal 
Council. The release in question concerned the 
remarkable figures about the gain in church 
membership issued by the Federal Council at 
Easter time. Statements concerning the 
growth of a single denomination have hitherto 
received only slight attention from the daily 
press. This article showed that the religious 
forces of the country had gained more than a 
million new members during the past year, and 
now include in their total membership nearly 


forty-seven and a half million. It was printed 
as nearly a full column story in hundreds of 
the leading papers all over the country. In- 
deed, the important journals which did not 
carry the story seem to have been few. 

More important than this has been the sig- 
nificant editorial comment which the release has 
occasioned. More than a score of editorials 
from the greatest metropolitan dailies have 
come to the Federal Council Office on this sub- 
ject, in addition to others in lesser publica- 
tions. Included in the papers which carried 
leading editorials on the subject were the New 
York Times, New York Tribune, New York 
Globe, Philadelphia Bulletin, St. Louis Globe 
Democrat, Dayton News, Charleston Mail, 
Baltimore Sun, Columbus Dispatch, Minneapolis 
Tribune, Jersey City Journal, Buffalo En- 
quirer, Augusta Chronicle, Rochester Amer- 
ican. 
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American Christians Help to Preserve Holy Places 


tion of the Sacred Places in the Holy 

Land has recently been formed. ‘This 
movement is undertaken because of the emer- 
gency which, due largely to the disastrous ef- 
fects of the War, threatens the Holy Places and 
the many other sites of scriptural interest and 
Christian reverence. Right Rev. William T. 
Manning and Rev. Charles S. Macfarland are 
co-chairmen. The membership of the commit- 
tee include representatives of most of the im- 
portant churches of America. 

Around the Patriarch of Jerusalem, Eastern 
Orthodox Church, there grew up, centuries ago, 
the Brotherhood of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
Christian world of today owes an inexpressible 
debt to this church and brotherhood for their 
preservation of the shrines of the Christian 
faith through the centuries of the early church, 
the Dark Ages, the Crusades and since, down 
to our day. 

Now, not only is this one of the most vener- 
able and historic institutions of organized 
Christianity, threatened with practical extinc- 
tion, but there is grave danger that the places 
made sacred by our Lord’s ministry on earth 
may gradually fall into neglect, exclusion or 
exploitation at the hands of those who would 
make money out of tourists and devout pil- 
grims at so much a head. 

The Western Church until now never has had 
any direct share in the responsibility of pre- 
serving these sacred places, to which the hearts 
of Western Christians are as devotedly at- 
tached as those of Christians anywhere. With 
the same feelings which inspired the Crusaders 
of the Middle Ages men and women of the 
American churches should now rejoice in the 
privilege both of assuming a share in that re- 
sponsibility and of giving a practical manifes- 
tation of brotherhood toward the Eastern 
Church. 

The situation which calls for our help is that 
the Patriarchate of Jerusalem has become so 
heavily involved in debt that legal proceedings 
which will seriously cripple the church by tak- 
ing away a large part of its holdings, thus 
leaving it with very little income, cannot be 
held off much longer. It is another one of the 
endlessly sorrowful and costly consequences of 
the war. Although there are only about one 
hundred churches in the Patriarchate of Jeru- 
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‘power of such funds as were available. 


salem it has had a proud position among Chris- 
tian communions not only for its immemorial 
custody of the shrines, but also for its diver- 
sified and practical institutional activities, 
comprisins grade and high schools, orphanages 
and hospitals, monasteries and hospices, and a 
theological seminary. The cost of all this work 
was utterly beyond the resources of the Patri- 
archate. It was met partly by the offerings of 
pilgrims and partly by the income from prop- 
erty of different kinds given to the Patriarch- 
ate by donors in many lands in the Near 
East, both within and without its own com- 
munion. The War stopped all pilgrimages; it” 
has cut off all income from property holdings 
in Russia, which were large; it has greatly re- 
duced revenue from property located else- 
where; and has depreciated the purchasing 
Since 
the church is the agency to which peoples in 
the East look for all charity and relief, the 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem, ever since 1914, has 
had its hands full of such work, and to pay for 
it has had to go deeper into debt. Today it is 
literally in the hands of receivers in bank- 
ruptcy, its business affairs being administered 
at present by a government commission of liq- 
uidation and control, which for the time being 
stands between the Patriarchate and its cred- 
itors. 

It is unnecessary to go into details of what 
would happen to the Holy Sepulchre, Church 
of the Nativity, Church of the Crucifixion, and 
the other sacred places of the Holy Land, 


if we allow their ancient custodian to be hailed © 


into court. The final result would shock the 
Christian world not only of our generation but 
of all who come after us. 


In this enterprise the Patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem is represented by two commissioners, sent 
to us for this special purpose; Archbishop Pan- 
telermon Athanassiades of Neapolis (ancient 
Shechem), and Mr. Shibley Jamal, a leading 
Syrian educator who is a communicant of the 
Anglican church of Jerusalem. 


The first national conference of Community 
Church workers will be held May 22-24 at 
Beverly Hills Union Church, Chicago. The 
gathering is of special significance as indicat- 
ing the development of the Community Church. 
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Panama and Protestantism 


Recent Visitors Record Their Observations 


By Rev. W. E. Gitroy 
Editor, The Congregationalist 


HERE are few places where from almost 
every standpoint duty and opportunity 
alike confront the Christian churches of 

America as they do today in the Panama Canal 
Zone and in the adjacent territory. 

The visitor to the Zone is impressed with two 
things above all others. On the one hand is the 
crucial and unusual situation of thousands of 
Americans isolated for longer or shorter pe- 
riods from the normal life of the homeland, in 
a tropical environment, where in spite of all 
that science and sanitation have accomplished 
the moral and spiritual tendencies are mainly 
downward; and on the other hand are the many 
.evidences of the magnificent way in which 
Christian men and women of the Canal Zone 
are battling with these dangerous tendencies. 

- With excellent vision and fine spirit groups 
of Christians formerly associated with various 
denominations have decided to work upon a 
Union-Protestant basis. "They do not want 
sectarianism and division in this small section 
and under these trying conditions. 

These great ends, it seems to me, worthy sup- 
port of the Union Protestant enterprise in the 
Panama Canal Zone, may hope to accomplish: 

1. The maintenance of wholesome Christian 
influences for members of American churches 
who, with their families, are permanently lo- 
cated on the Canal, and at the same time serve 
the larger constituency of those whose stay is 
more transitory but who live around the Zone 
long enough to be permanently influenced for 
good or evil. 

2. The building up of moral safeguards and 
spiritual influences where thousands of American 
soldiers and sailors will always be located, and 
where all the allurements of evil are flagrant. 

3. Set in an environment where Romanism 
has meant superstition and ignorance some 
worthy example of what Protestant Christian- 
ity can effect. It is a strategic missionary op- 
portunity. 

4. Set alongside the Canal, which is the most 
unique monument to American genius for or- 
ganization and for the conquest of difficulties, 
some worthy expression of the genius of Ameri- 
can religion. 


By Rev. Davin G. Wrute, LL.D. 
Sec’y, Presbyterian Board of Church Erection 


N the Panama Canal Zone, a strip of terri- 
tory ten miles wide and fifty miles long, 
there are 10,000 American soldiers. The 

population is practically one hundred per cent 
American. 

The moral conditions in the Zone are good. 
Just across the street, in Colon, on the Atlantic 
side, and in Panama City, on the Pacific side, 
the moral conditions are bad. 

In March the Atlantic fleet passed through 
the Canal and united with the Pacific fleet. The 
brothels, saloons and gambling dens spent tens 
of thousands of dollars in their effort to rob 
and debauch the young men of the Navy. They 
engaged practically all the jitneys, automobiles 
and carriages within a radius of many miles to 
meet the young men when they came off the 
wharfs and drove them direct to Panama City. 
The streets of Panama City were white with 
midshipmen and officers and the saloons and 
worse places were filled with our American 
young men. It was fortunate that the Admiral 
of the Fleet had issued an order giving the men 
shore leave from one to six only. This kept 
thousands of young men from the “perils of the 
night” at Panama City. 

The Union Church on the Canal Zone, in 
which all denominations except the Southern 
Baptist and the Episcopal join, has four con- 
gregations: one at Cristobal, on the Atlantic 
side; at Batun, about nine miles from Cristobal, 
where the first lock is located; at Pedro Miguel, 
six or seven miles from Balboa on the Pacific 
side, and at Balboa. 

The doctrine and ministry of the church must 
be evangelical in character. A trust agreement 
in regard to this has been entered into. by the 
Union Church and the Federal Council of the 
Churches and the Boards which have made ap- 
propriations to the building of the Church at 
Cristobal. 

From personal observation and intimate as- 
sociation with the officers and members of these 
four churches, I am convinced that the Union 
Church of the Canal Zone ought to be sup- 
ported heartily by our Evangelical communions, 
and $75,000 ought to be furnished at once to 
complete the church building at Balboa. 
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Moderators and Presidents of Denominations Confer 


HE third annual conference of the Mod- 
erators and presiding officers of the con- 
stituent denominations of the Federal 

Council of the Churches was held at the Yale 
Club, New York, on April 12th, at the invi- 
tation of Dr. Robert E. Speer, the President of 
the Council. 

This annual conference has come to be a 
most important occasion, affording an oppor- 
tunity for the responsible heads of the de- 
nominations to discuss together special prob- 
lems in the light of the coming denominational 
assemblies. 

In addition to brief statements from the 
heads of various denominations expressing their 
judgment as to what should be the dominant 
notes in the deliverance to and from the coming 
gatherings of the denominations, the agenda 
included a discussion of the following topics: 

The next necessary advances for the Ameri- 
can Churches, missionary, educational, merci- 
ful. 

Do the Churches have clear and true pro- 
grams? Are they succeeding in carrying out 
these programs? 


Helpful and hurtful tendencies in present in- 
terdenominational developments. 

_ The right functions of the Church at the 
present time in relation to economic, social and 
political problems. 

The place of the doctrine and personality of 
Jesus Christ in our Church life today. 

Among those in attendance were: 

Rev. Frederick E. Taylor, President, North- 
ern Baptist Convention; Pres. Frank G. Coffin, 
General Convention of the Christian Church; 
Rev. T. W. Grafton, President, International 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ; Bishop 
S. P. Spreng, Evangelical Church; Bishop 
George C. Clement, General Conference of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; 
Rev. C. C. Hays, D.D., Moderator, General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A.; Rev. Albert Oltmans, D.D., Pres., 
General Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America ; Bishop William M. Bell, General Con- 
ference of the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ; Rev. C. P. Proudfit, Vice Moderator, 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church; Rev. Frederick H. Knubel, D.D., Presi- 
dent, United Lutheran Church. 


Was the Eighteenth Amendment “Put Over”? 


1.. The Constitution of the United States 
provides specifically the way in which Amend- 
ments may be made: 

(a) Proposed by the National Senate 
by 2/8 vote. 
(b) Proposed by the National House 
. of Representatives by 2/3 vote. 
(c) Ratified by both the Senate and 
the House of 34 of the States. 
The 18th—the Prohibition Amend- 
ment—was adopted in exactly the way 
the 17 preceding Amendments were 
adopted. 

2. The United States Senate, August 1, 
1917, proposed the Prohibition Amendment, 
65—20. 

3. The United States House of Representa- 
tives, on December 17, 1917, proposed the Pro- 
hibition Amendment, 262—128. 

4. The Congress which proposed this was 
elected, with the Amendment as the dominant 
issue, November, 1916, five months before the 
United States entered the War. 
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5. From January 8, 1918, to January 16, 
1919, thirty-six (36) States (the necessary 
34—Prohibition effective one year thereafter) 
ratified the Amendment with a combined vote 
of 4086 to 829. 

6. Since Ratification by the necessary 36 
States, 10 more States have ratified, with a 
combined vote of 1016 to 416. 

7. The only States that have not ratified 
are Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

8. The movement that resulted in the 18th 
Amendment began in 1851, when the first State 
adopted Prohibition—72 years ago. 

9. When the United States entered the War, 
twenty-six (26) States had voted “dry,” and 
over eighty-five per cent (85%) of our area, 
inhabited by more than sixty million (60,000,- 
000) people, was “dry” territory. 

10. No other Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution was ever discussed so widely and 
continuously through so long a stretch of years, 
and no other Amendment was ever adopted so 
overwhelmingly. 
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Plans for Advance in Social Service 


AN interesting experiment in the holding 
of field conferences is now being tried by 

the Commission on Church and Social 
Service in cooperation with the Church Peace 
Union. 

From April 22 to May 1, conferences have 
been held in Kansas City, Topeka, Lincoln, 
Omaha, Des Moines, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
the program being divided between discussions 
of the relation of the church to community 
problems and its relation to 
international questions. 

Included in the team which 
is conducting the conferences, 
are the following: for the So- 
cial Service Commission, Dr. 
Worth M. Tippy, Very Rev. 
Charles N. Lathrop, Rev. 
Alva Taylor, Rev. Samuel Z. 
Batten, Mr. W. C. Coleman 
of the Coleman Light Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, and 
Professor A. J. Todd of the 
Kuppenheimer Firm, Chicago ; 
for the Church Peace Union: 
Rev. Frederick Lynch and the 
Honorable Everett Colby. 

Further conferences on the 
relation of the Church to 


REV.C. H. BARNETT 


community and industrial life are now 
being planned for the Fall in several East- 
ern and Mid-West cities. A statewide program 
of conferences in Ohio in cooperation with the 
Ohio Federation of Churches is also being 
planned for next Spring. 


Mr. Barnetr Becomes New SEcRETARY 


The expanding work of the community and 
industrial conferences, together with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining 
the host of contacts with so- 
cial organizations in Behalf of 
the churches has necessitated 
the securing of an additional 
Secretary for the Commission 
on the Church and Social 
Service. Rev. Carl Barnett, 
has been called to this posi- 
tion, being designated as Sec- 
retary of the Department of 
Community Relations. He 
began his work April 1st in 
connection with setting up the 
conferences in the Middle 
West. He is also giving spe- 
cial attention to the study of 
conditions in jails and the re- 
lation of the Church thereto. 


Further Plans for Huguenot-Walloon Tercentenary 


HUGUENOT-WALLOON MEMORIAL 
COIN, as a special feature of the Ter- 
centenary, has been authorized by Con- 

gress. The Coin Committee has decided to sub- 
mit. to the United States Mint authorities two 
suggestions. One side is to show a facsimile of 
the “new ship New Netherland” in which the 
first colony of Huguenot-Walloons reached 
America in 1624, and the reverse will bear the 
profiles of William the Silent and Admiral de 
Coligny, the two great exponents of the Prot- 
estant Cause in the sixteenth century. Every- 
one is, of course, well acquainted with the out- 
standing importance of the latter in the his- 
tory of French Protestantism, and of his keen 
interest in the fate of the Netherland Prot- 
estants, but it is not so generally known that 
he was the originator of the plan to settle 


Protestant refugees in the New World. Both 
his attempts in this direction failed, but the 
idea “carried on,” to be finally realized at 
Plymouth and New Netherland. It is likewise 
not very widely known that William the Silent, 
the liberator of the Netherlands, married a 
daughter of Admiral de Coligny, and that the 
present Queen of the Netherlands is therefore 
one of the lineal descendants. 

The Province of Hainault, Belgium, through 
Baron de Cartier, the Belgian ambassador in 
this country, has requested the good offices of 
the Huguenot-Walloon New Netherland Com- 
mission in obtaining in America a site for a 
Hainault Memorial in honor of the coming of 
those first Walloons on the “New Netherland” 
in 1624. It will probably be set up in Battery 
Park, New York. 
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Keeping In Touch With International Issues 


HE development of public opinion in be- 
half of the entrance of the United States 
into the International Court of Justice 

has focused the attention of the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill during recent weeks. A message 
printed on another page of the BuLieTin, on 
this subject has been prepared and is to be sent 
widely to the ministerial associations through- 
out the country, even in the smaller towns. 


Meetine Wiru Lorp Rosert Crcin 


The visit of the distinguished British visi- 
tor, Lord Robert Cecil, to the United States to 
interpret the work of the League of Nations, 
furnished the occasion for a most important 
conference between Lord Robert and represen- 
tatives of the Protestant churches under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of the Churches 
on April 3rd. A luncheon was tendered to him 
at the Women’s University Club at which he 
addressed himself to the specific question of the 
Church and the League of Nations. ‘The re- 
markable address of Lord Robert displayed 
even more clearly than his public utterances 
his deep spiritual insight into international 
questions as printed in full on another page. 


GettTine InrormaTion Asout THE RuHR 


In order to get further light upon the com- 
plex and difficult questions at stake in the oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr, a luncheon was tendered 
to Col. David L. Stone, U. S. A., formerly rep- 
resentative of the United States upon the In- 
ter-Allied Rhineland High Commission, who 
has recently returned to this country after the 
withdrawal of the American troops from the 
Rhine. Col. Stone, who has been in a unique 
position to observe all conflicting forces lead- 
ing up to the occupation of the Ruhr, spoke 
with the utmost frankness of the situation to 
the group of clergymen who were present, and 
emphasized the fact that the final solution of 
the present international discord is in the 
hands of the Church. The substance of his 
analysis of the present situation is printed else- 
where in the Bunztetin. Concerning the dis- 
tinctive responsibility of the Church, he said 
in substance: 

“T have never been very much of a church- 
man, but the longer I have watched the de- 
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velopments in Europe the more have I been 
led to the conclusion that the one and only 
solution of our international chaos is in the 
teaching of the Bible. You may be surprised 
to hear it from an army man, but I am con- 
vinced that force really settles nothing. The 
present effort in the Ruhr to settle the issue 
of reparations and security by force illus- 
trates this fact. The only real solution lies in 
the method which Christ taught us. The na- 
tions must realize that the practice of the Gold- 
en Rule and the spirit of goodwill is the only 
way in which peace and security can ever be 
secured. The churches must teach the country 
that this is so and must help to tell the people 
the facts about international questions so that 
Qhristian principles can really be applied.” 


Worup-Winde INTEREST IN THE FEDERAL 
CounNciL’s STATEMENT 


The statement adopted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches and published in the last 
issue of the BuLitetTin on America’s Interna- 
tional Obligation in the Present Crisis has 
been the subject of widespread comment, not 
only in the press of our own country but also 
in other countries throughout Europe and even 
in the Orient. The following are typical of the 
impression which has been made: 

Mr. J. H. Oldham, Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, writes from London 
in part as follows: 

“The Declaration concerning America’s in- 
ternational obligations which you have sent to 
me is one of the most heartening documents 
that has come into my hands since the war. 

“Nothing would give more profound satis- 
faction to the people of this country than a bold 
lead by the United States on whom, as it seems 
to me, the hopes of the world at the present 
time very largely depend. I am convinced that 
England would immediately, and with alacrity, 
range itself alongside the United States in any 
effort to solve the world’s problems on the 
lines indicated in your declaration. I am sure 


*that this stirring call from the Christian 


Church in America will bring great encourage- 
ment to multitudes of people in this country 
who believe that in no other way can the pres- 
ent evils of the world be remedied and who yet 
see no remedy within reach without the co- 
operation of America. 
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“The form of the Declaration is worthy of 
its substance. It i$ extraordinarily simple and 
direct, and it would be difficult to frame a bet- 
ter statement of what seems to me to be the 
essential truth of the present situation.” 


Albert Dawson in his weekly news letter 
from England makes the following comment: 


“The statement issued by the Administrative 
Committee of the Federal Council of Churches 
has been read with peculiar appreciation by 
members of all religious communions. Quoted 
by the T%mes and other papers, it has elicited 
much favorable comment. * * * Specially 
welcome is the suggestion that the United 
States should-take the initiative in calling an 
international conference to consider the whole 
economic and political situation in Europe, in- 
cluding reparations, debts and armaments. 
Certainly Britain is ready to join the United 
States and other nations in ‘making whatever 
concessions, financial or other,’ may be nec- 
essary to bring about an ordered international 
life. The whole tone and text of the Adminis- 
trative Committee’s statement are in entire har- 
mony with the views of British Christians, and 
it is delightful to find how completely the 
churches on both sides of the Atlantic are at 
one in their attitude to the question of interna- 
tional relations and the way to make them 
what they should be.” 


From France comes a long letter from Paul 
Sabatier explaining the point of view of the 
French and including the following words: 


“T read the Federal Council’s words with im- 
mense joy. 

“You are right in painting in sombre colors 
the distress which reigns everywhere; it is only 
too real and can become the source of infinite 
evils, more formidable than those which we 
have already endured. However, if the causes 
are clearly seen, it will be less difficult to find 
the remedies.” 


One of the most significant comments on the 
influence of the churches in international af- 
fairs appears in an article by Theodore H. 
Price, the popular writer on business affairs, 
who, in Commerce and Finance for April 18, 
declares there is a growing recognition of 
America’s duty to Europe, and adds: 


“Fundamentally, this change is probably 
due to the clergymen who have had the cour- 
age to be persistent in urging international co- 
operation in the cause of peace.” 


Meetinc ror INTERNATIONAL 
CooPERATION 


Nation-WIDE 


The campaign inaugurated jointly by the 
Church Peace Union, the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, 
the Federal Council of the Churches, and the 
World Peace Foundation in behalf of a fuller 
assumption by the United States of its place 
in international affairs has been carried on 
with genuine success. Since April 22nd, meet- 
ings have been held in Kansas City, Topeka, 
Lincoln, Des Moines, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Louisville and 
Nashville. The chief speakers were Rev. Wil- 
liam P. Merrill, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, Dr. 
Charles H. Levermore, Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
and Hon. Everett Colby. 


These recent meetings, like the earlier ones 
of the campaign, reveal a widespread interest 
in the problem of America’s international ob- 
ligation. At the meeting in New York in Car- 
negie Hall on March 19th a remarkable ad- 
dress on The American Attitude Toward the 
League of Nations was delivered by Major 
General John F. O’Ryan, former Commander 
of the Twenty-seventh Division of the A. E. F. 
This address has to be crowded from the pres- 
ent issue of the BULLETIN on account of limits 
of space, but it is hoped it will be printed in 
the next issue. 


Dr. Frytey to Lecture In Evrore 


Dr. John H. Finley, the chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Goodwill, has been accorded the 
honor of being designated lecturer this year 
upon the Scandinavian Foundation. He will 
sail early in May to give lectures at Stockholm, 
Christiania, Copenhagen, Upsala, Gothenborg. 
Mrs. Finley will accompany him and they will 
bear special messages as representatives of the 
Federal Council of the Churches. 


MOTION PICTURES FOR THE CHURCH 


The National Committee for Better Films 
affiliated with the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures has recently brought out a 
bulletin entitled “Selected Pictures 1922- 
1923,” which lists 703 motion pictures recom- 
mended for educational and church use. It 
can be had for twenty-five cents by addressing 
the committee at 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 
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The Twentieth Century Good Samaritan 


E ROM May 16 to 28 there will be gathered 

together in the City of Washington sev- 
eral thousand men and women who will come 
from every state in the Union, people who are 
working to make their communities better, 
cleaner, happier, and more wholesome places to 
live in. 

The occasion of their coming together is the 
annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work. “Social Work in the Life of 
Today” will be the general theme. On Sunday, 
May 20, they will be considering the church’s 
share in these great undertakings and some of 
the staff of the Federal Council have been given 
informal cooperation in arranging for this part 
of the program. 


Tur Goop NricuHsor Topay 


What is “social work” and what has it to do 
with the church? Let us recall the very old 
story of the man who went down from Jerusa- 
lem to Jericho and fell among thieves and was 
saved by a certain Samaritan. The hero of 
this narrative might be called the first “‘social 
worker” whose story has been preserved for us, 
even though what he did was very meagre from 
the modern point of view. He had to pour oil 
and wine on the sick man’s wounds; antisep- 
tics were unknown and drugs were rare. He 
had to take his patient to an inn; there was no 
hospital. This good neighbor acted single 
handed; to day we are able to act together for 
the common good in service founded on knowl- 
edge tested by experience. Social work means 
playing the “good neighbor,” but in a much 
greater variety of ways than were known two 
thousand years ago. The fact that it is often 
done in great hospitals and schools and labora- 
tories and parish houses doesn’t make it any 
less personal or religious. The great size of 
our cities and the multitude of our problems 
simply increase the opportunities for neighbor- 
liness and fellowship. 


Social work today has added something very 
important to what the Good Samaritan did. 
He handled the unfortunate man whom thieves 
had set upon, in the only way he could—as an 
“ambulance case.” ‘The harm was done and the 
thieves were gone; the good neighbor could only 
care for the victim. Nowadays, social workers 
do not rest content without an effort at pre- 
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vention and reconstruction. In the language 
of the parable they are just as anxious to clear 
out the thieves on the Jericho road as to rescue 
the victim after the harm is done. This is why 
we hear so much about health education, the 
prevention of vice, better factory conditions 
and better relations between labor and capital. 
Social work aims not merely at helping indi- 
viduals, important as that is, but also through 
individuals and groups, at making our cities 
and towns the kind of places where health tri- 
umphs over disease, comfort over poverty, vir- 
tue over vice, and good will over strife. 


MAY 13, MOTHERS’ DAY 


The observance of Mothers’ Day on May 
13th promises this year to attract even wider — 
attention than hitherto. ‘Since the special re- 
cognition which was given to the day by the 
Government in 1918, when such a host of the 
young men in the United States were overseas, 
the interest in the day has been greatly in- 
creased, and rightly so. . 


“The bravest battle that was ever fought! 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you will find it not; 
Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


“Nay not with cannon nor battle shot, 
With sword or nobler pen! 

Nay, not with eloquent word or thought 
From mouths of wonderful men, 


“But deep in a walled-up woman’s heart, 

A woman that would not yield, t 
But bravely, silently bore her part— 

Lo! there is that battlefield.” 


A CHILDREN’S DAY PAGEANT 


The increasing use of pageantry and relig- 
ious dramatics is one of the characteristics of 
modern religious education. A new publication 
of the Century Co. (New York), entitled “Boys 
and Girls from Hebrew History,” prepared as 
a Children’s Day Pageant by Annie Russell 
Marble, is an excellent illustration of the ma- 
terial now being produced. It can be had for 
twenty-five cents, including directions for its 
production. 


# | 
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The Deeper Meaning of Latin-American Problems 


HE Pan-American Conference which is now just closing at Santiago, Chile, is 
attracting all too little attention from the United States and especially from 
the churches. The problems which it is considering have a vital bearing on 

the development of Christian relations with our neighbors on the South. Some of 
the more important questions, it is feared, will be left still unsolved. 

The issue in a word is this. Shall we have a Pan-American solidarity in- 
cluding both Anglo Saxon and Latin cultures, or shall the American continent be di- 
vided into two halves—a Northern and a Southern—with the Northern half regarding 


‘the Southern in more or less contempt, and the Southern suspecting the Northern of 


imperialistic designs. 


The prevalent ignorance of our own people 
about the Latin-American countries and our 
rather supercilious attitude toward them need 
to give way to a positive effort for understand- 
ing and good will. First of all, we need to en- 
quire whether the suspicions which our South- 
ern neighbors have concerning the motives 
and impressions of the United States have any 
reasonable ground. When one puts himself in 
their place it is not difficult to understand why 
they wonder whether our policies are deter- 
mined by friendship or by plans for economic 
aggrandizement. Without going back to the 
period of the Mexican war, which is not now 
generally regarded with pride by thoughtful 
people in our own country, one may find in our 
recent attitude toward Mexico and Haiti suffi- 
cient ground for making the Latin-American 
people have misgiving about our policies. 


FrpERAL Counci, SPEaks FOR THE CHURCHES 


In addition to the message sent to the 
American representatives of the Conference, 
as printed in the last issue of the BULLETIN, a 
special cablegram- urging definite action for 
limitation of armament throughout the western 
hemisphere was sent on April 17th by the Fed- 
eral Council to the conference in session at San- 
tiago as follows: 

“The Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America,” said the cablegram, “representing 
125,000 Protestant evangelical churches, de- 
sires to express an earnest hope that the Pan- 
American Conference may unite all nations of 
the American continent in effective measures 
for the fullest possible reduction of armament.” 

In reply to this cable the following signifi- 
cant message was received from Augustin Ed- 
wards, who is the president of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference, and also president of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations: 


“Have received with deepest satisfaction 
your telegram which is highly appreciated and 
shows once more the great importance attached 
to an agreement of armaments which we are 
earnestly pursuing.” 


WHIT-SUNDAY IN 1923 


The British Section of the World’s Evangel- 
ical Alliance has issued a call to united prayer 
on Whit-Sunday, May 20th, in behalf of Chris- 
tian unity and international peace. The 
opening part of the call reads as follows: 


“Whit-Sunday with its sacred memories and 
hopes will fall this year upon a world which 
needs nothing so much as the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
and peace; and today there is no peace. At 
such a time it will be the joy and the burden of 
the Church to remember that the Power of the 
Holy Spirit is ‘given, not lent.? It has never 
been withdrawn; and it belongs to the common 
inheritance of all Christian people. * * * 

“Blindly or consciously the children of men 
are longing for this very experience. They are 
halting not so much from a lack of ability to 
plan deliverance from their fears, as from the 
lack of moral and spiritual energy.” 


The increasing interest of the Theological 
Seminaries in the interdenominational move- 
ment is illustrated by the action of the Yale 
Divinity School in including in its courses on 
religious leadership, a series of lectures con- 
cerning various departments of the Federal 
Council’s work. - 

At the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, a series of five lectures on Christian Co- 
operation is being given by Mr. Cavert as a 
part of the regular curriculum in the Depart- 
ment of Home Service. 
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FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
MAKE GAINS 


The week of April 9th was something of 
a landmark in the history of French Prot- 
estantism. The building on the Rue de 
Clichy which was purchased to serve as the 
headquarters of the French Protestant Fed- 
eration, and in which it is hoped that the Paris 
offices of most of the French Protestant organ- 
izations and associations will be housed, has 
been completely remodeled and modernized, and 
is now ready for occupancy. To have a central 
building will mean a great deal for Protestant- 
ism in France and it is pleasant to realize that 
this project has been made possible by the help 
of the churches of America. 


For the present, the following organizations 
will find quarters in the central building: 
Fédération Protestante de France, Comité 
Protestante Francais, Union des Eglises 
Reformées Evangéliques, Union des Eglises 
Libres, Société Centrale Evangélique, Société 
d’Evangélisation des Colonies, and Société pour 
Observation de Dimanche; probably also 
l'Union des Eglises Reformées. 


Nearly all of these bodies report good prog- 
ress during the year 1922 in working off deficits 
caused by the war, and in extending somewhat 
their field of operations. ‘The reconstruction 
work in the devastated area has been especially 
encouraging. The new church and parish 
house at St. Quentin were dedicated on March 
18th; in Rheims and Compiégne the new build- 
ings will be inaugurated this coming summer. 
Building operations are to begin in Chateau- 
Thierry and Lens this spring. 


FOR TRAVELLERS IN FRANCE 


American Protestants travelling in France 
this summer, will be interested to know that a 
considerable number of French pastors have 
signified their willingness to take in transient 
guests on very moderate terms, and that the 
names and location of such pastors can be ob- 
tained from the French Protestant Federation, 


4'7 Rue de Clichy, Paris. 


This presents to American visitors a double 
opportunity: to see something of the intimate 
home life of the French people, to which ordi- 
nary tourists are not invited; and to make 
contacts in a personal way with French Prot- 
estant workers and leaders. 
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-ing to strictly local causes, and so interfere 


‘sidered this question. 


DOCTOR WILLETT ELECTED PRESI- 


SAFEGUARDING MISSIONARY 
INTERESTS 


The problem created by the tendency in~ 
some cities toward the establishment of “Com- — 
munity Trusts” which limit philanthropic giv- 


with support for the great national missionary — 
and benevolent programs of the church, has led 
the Federal Council of the Churches to appoint 
a special committee to give attention to this 
question and to other problems concerning the — 
finances of the church and its agencies.. The 
Home Missions Council and the Council of 
Women for Home Missions have already con- — 
Dr. Anthony, the Sec- 
retary of the Home Missions Council, is to 
serve as the chairman of the Federal Council’s 
Committee. Daniel S. Remsen, a New York 
lawyer, who is much interested in the problem, — 
has brought out a pamphlet entitled “Uniform — 
Trust for Public Use” which recommends a 
form for safeguarding the interests of the mis- 
sionary and benevolent causes of the church. 
It can be had upon application to Mr. Remsen, 
60 Wall Street, or the Home Missions Council, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


DENT OF DISCIPLES’ CONGRESS 


Dr. Herbert L. Willett, Western representa- 
tive of the Federal Council of the Churches, has 
just been elected the President for the ensuing 
year of the Congress of the Disciples, which 
held its twenty-third annual session at Indiana- 
polis, April 2 to 5. 

The Congress of the Disciples is not an ad- 
ministrative organization, but is purely for the 
purpose of discussing current themes of theo- 
logical and practical Christian interest. 


A PEACE PLEDGE 


“BEFORE I speak or act in retaliation, 
I will try a peaceful solution of every dif- 
ficulty.” 


This is the Peace Pledge written by Mrs. 
George Langston, State Chairman of Peace, 
Texas Federation of Women’s Clubs. It has 
been officially adopted by the Executive Board — 
of the Federation, the Women’s Central Texas — 
Missionary Conference of the Methodist 
Church, and other groups. 
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Conference on Moral and Spiritual Service 
in the Army 


N compliance with a request from the Chap- 
lains of the Second Corps Area, a Confer- 
ence was held at the Yale Club, New York, 

April 26th, to consider the obligations of the 
public, and especially the Churches, toward the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the soldiers. 


It was attended by about one hundred and 
twenty-five representative members of educa- 
tional, civic, military and religious organizations 
Major-General Robert L. Bullard, Command- 
. ing Officer of the Second Corps Area, with mem- 
bers of \his staff, commanding and line officers 
of the Posts contiguous to New York, and Reg- 
ular, National Guard and Reserve Chaplains 
were also present. 


Addresses were made by the Chief of Chap- 
lains, Col. John T.. Axton, the Corps Area 
Chaplain, Earl H. Weed, Rev. Charles S. Mac- 
_ farland, Chaplain O. R. C., and General 

Bullard. 


The following resolutions were unanimously 


adopted: 


Whereas: The young men who have offered them- 
selves for the service of the nation in the Army are 
thereby entitled to the special interest and warmest 
sada t of the people whom they serve, be it re- 
solved: 


That this Conference expresses the judgment 
that, so far as it is possible, they be provided with 
the same advantages for physical, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual culture as we provide for our 
own boys in our own homes. 


That, inasmuch as this is a duty in which the 
Army Chaplains represent the churches and the 


public, we urge upon the people the heartiest sym- - 


pathy and support of the Chaplains. 


That we urge upon the Secretary of War and 
upon Congress: 


1. That provision be made whereby every unit 
of the Army and every post shall have the service 
of a Chaplain, so that not a single soldier of the 
Army shall be without this right and opportunity 
of personal friendship, counsel, advice and guid- 
ance. 


2. That Congress arrange whereby the Chaplains’ 
Corps be accorded the same opportunities and 
facilities for effective service as the other non- 
combatant branches of the Army, without dis- 
crimination as to grades, allowances and similar 
matters. 


3. That adequate equipment and assistance be 
provided to facilitate the work of the Chaplains, 
both in the posts and in the matter of personal 
equipment. 


Resolved: That in the judgment of this Confer- 
ence, the commanding and line officers may con- 


fidently look for warm popular approval and ap- 
preciation of their cooperative service with the 
Chaplains for an army in which we may always 
continue to take moral pride, ‘because of the high 
character of its personnel. 


It was also voted that the New York Federa- 
tion of Churches and the Brooklyn Federation 
of Churches should make definite provision for 
carrying out these proposals and serving the 
interests of the Chaplains in the Area. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of FEDERAL COUNCIL 
BULLETIN, published bi- monthly at NEW YORK, N. Y., for 
pet 1, 1923. In the State of New York and County of New 
ork. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Samuel McCrea Cavert, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Managing Editor of the FEDERAL COUNCIL 
BULLETIN, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Religious Publicity Service of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Bein Derisel McCrea Cavert, 105 East 22nd Street, New 
York, 

eps Editor, 

Business Manager, 
Street, New York, 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of in- 
dividual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. (Membership approxi- 
mately 20,000,000.) Alfred Re Kimball, Treasurer, 105 East 22nd 
Street, New York, Was Dr) Robert E. Speer, odes poe 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
General Secretary, 105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
Samuel MeN y Cavert, General Secretary, 105 East 22nd Street. 
New Yor 


3. That the inewa bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
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4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
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(Seal) JOHN D. PREST, 
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New York County, N. Y. 
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Life of Christ. By Giovanni Papini. Translated 


by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, New York. Har- 


court, Brace & Co. 


This Life of Christ by a distinguished Italian 
man of letters is indisputably one of the great 
books of our day. It is a remarkable indication of 
the times that one who describes himself as hav- 
ing been ‘“‘a hater rather than a lover of his kind” 
and even an atheist should now be presenting to 
the world one of the most unique books about the 
Central Figure of History. 

Freshness of view and lyrical quality stand out 
in every chapter. .The words leap from the heart. 
The author has deliberately thrown away all criti- 
cal apparatus and is distinctly opposed to the tech- 
nical and professional ways of dealing with the 
Life of Christ. He is convinced that by them the 
figure of Jesus has been attenuated to a pale 
shadow which has no power to influence the world. 
He retells the old, old story with the simplicity of 
a child and with all the ardor of a new disciple. 
The result is a volume which no one who is trying 
to preach the Gospel today can afford to be with- 
out. Not to read this book is to have cut oneself 
off from one of the most inspiring pieces of writ- 
ing of recent months. 

The Roman Catholic traditions of the author at 
times cloud his insight and his objectivity. A 
glaring illustration of this is in his discussion of 
Jesus’ attitude toward marriage. Here one ad- 
mits regretfully that he has failed to catch the 
spirit of the Gospel. When did Jesus ever imply 
that ‘“‘marriage is a concession to human nature’? 
How far he fails to reflect the true Christian ideal 
seems to us to be gathered up in his almost re- 
volting statement, that a man who has a high mis- 
sion to carry out ‘‘cannot tie himself to a woman.” 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry. Compiled by 
Caroline Miles Hill, Macmillan’ Company, N. Y. 


The inherently religious character of men was 
never more clearly illustrated than in this collec- 
tion of human aspiration after God as expressed 
in poetry. Poetry is the true language of religion, 
and here we see it in all its rich variety, bearing 
witness from every age and almost every land that 
the human spirit is restless till it rests in God. 

The collection ranges all the way from the 
Vedic hymns and the Psalms to the free verse of 
Carl Sandburg. There is very great contrast in 
quality. It rather jars on one’s sensibilities to find 
Wadsworth side by side with Ella Wheeler Wilcox! 
Still one would not want to have any poem omit- 
ted from the anthology for all reveal each in its 
own way the hunger of man for unseen reality. 
The sweep of the eight hundred pages of the vol- 
ume can be indicated by referring to a single one 
of the twelve sections. The one which deals with 
the existence and the idea of God begins by tracing 
pre-Christian ideas in India, Egypt and elsewhere 
and passes through the early Christian and me- 
dieval periods to the aspirations of the eighteenth, 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

We can think of no book after the Bible which 
may do more to maintain a vital and serene spirit, 
a hopeful outlook on life and insight into the 
meaning of human destiny. 
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American Individualism. By Herbert Hoover, 
New York. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A book from the pen of one of the most signifi- 
cant characters in American public life demands 
more than passing attention, and especially so 
when it deals with a theme as vital as that which 
Mr. Hoover has chosen. One lays down his little 
treatise, however, with considerable’ disappoint- 
ment at not finding clearer light upon the problem. 
Mr. Hoover points out that American individ- 
ualism differs from other individualism in its em- 
phasis upon equality of opportunity. He does not 
make clear what is really meant either by indi- 
vidualism or by equality of opportunity. He seems 
to feel that we already have equality of opportu- 
nity in America. What about the ten million ne- 
groes? Or the millions of child laborers? He 
declares that all kinds of socialism ‘‘contemplate a 
motivation of human animals by altruism alone.’’ 
Did Mr. Hoover never hear of the economic inter- 
pretation of history as a central dogma of social- 
ism? The most heartening phase of this book is 
Mr. Hoover’s insistence that the old laissez-faire 
theory must yield and that no civilization can be 
built on unrestrained self-interest. 


Progress in Religion to the Christian Era. 
R. Glover. George H. Doran, N. Y. 


By 2 


A new book from the pen of Dr. Glover is al- 
ways to be awaited with keen anticipation, and his 
latest one goes beyond our expectation. It is 
is marked at once by ripe scholarship and the best 
kind of popular interpretation. One could turn to 
no other place known to us to secure in such brief 
space so splendid a view of the religious develop- 
ment of the Greek, Roman and Hebrew peoples as 
a preparation for Christianity. 


His theme is that the fact that religion has come 
from low beginnings, marked by superstitions, 
does not discredit religion but rather indicates that 
if in spite of these earlier associations it has ad- 
vanced and maintained itself in the respect of the 
people of highest culture, it must be fundamental 
to mankind. The key to the whole process he finds 
in the highest, not the lowest, stage of develop- 
ment. In all the earlier stages, in spite of the 
poor half-truths attained, he sees a real prepar- 
ation for the Christian Gospel. 


The Returning Tide of Faith. By Bishop Neville 
S. Talbot. New York. Fleming H. Revell. 


The title which Bishop Talbot has given to his 
volume is significant of the whole discussion. He 
finds that after the pessimism and skepticism fol- 
lowing the war there now is a new turning toward 
religion. It would be difficult to find any one who 
could be a better interpreter of this movement. 
His service for four and a half years as one of the 
leading chaplains in the British Army and his 
more recent experience in Pretoria, South Africa, 
has brought him into touch with all kinds of men. 
He is fully aware that modern men are desperately 
confused in their thought about God, Christ, man 
and the world. He interprets to them in an almost 
unique way what the great Christian convictions 
mean for modern life. Written in popular style 
and with not a single conventional or hackneyed 
word, he succeeds in making the Christian faith 
appear not only as a living reality but the one 
hope of the world. As one reads his book he thinks 
little of orthodoxy or heterodoxy and only of the 
supremacy and finality of our Christian faith. 
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‘Unity and Rome. 


Immortality and the Modern Mind. 
Lake. Harvard University Press. 


In this little book one of the most distinguished 
of modern theological scholars discusses man’s 
hope of a future life. We cannot feel that he has 
shed very valuable light upon the subject. He 
practically concludes that the Christian conception 
of the continuance of personality is an empty hope, 
and as a substitute he presents a combination of 
the Eastern philosophy of the merging of the indi- 
vidual life in the ocean of the universal spirit with 
a selfless devotion to great social ideals during the 
present life. We should like to enquire why it is 
easier to believe in an enduring universal spirit 
than in an enduring individual spirit. With re- 
gard to social activity in this life as a substitute 
for immortality, it ought also to be pointed out 
that Professor Lake gives us no hope at all, for 
according to every scientist our planet some day 


By Kirsopp 


will be but a mass of cinders, and unless there be 
_ personal:immortality all that we have striven for 


then comes to naught. . 


By E. S. Middleton. Macmillan 

Co. $1.75. 

The volume is another indication of the quest for 
Church unity, but we see little hope of reaching that 
goal on the basis of the postulates that the author 
lays down. He assumes a form of organization 
divinely prescribed by our Lord. with a formal 
primacy given to Peter. He insists that since there 
can be no real unity with Rome left out Christianity 
must learn afresh “‘the lesson of the authority of 
the Catholic Church.” 


MISSION STUDY FOR 1923 


Two new publications of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement are excellent ilustrations of the ad- 
vances that are being made in the character of 
mission study texts. The first, published jointly 
with the Central Committee on the United Study 


‘of Foreign Missions, is Galen M. Fisher’s ‘‘Creative 


Forces in Japan.” (Cloth, $.75; paper, $.50.) 

The second, published jointly with the Council of 

Women for Home Missions, is Jay S. Stowell’s “The 

<5) and America’s Future.” (Cloth, $.75; paper, 
50. 

Out of twenty years experience in Japan, which 
have given him an insight into the Japanese 
equalled by few, Mr. Fisher writes a most sympa- 
thetic yet candid story, characterized both by hu- 
man interest and thorough scholarship. What we 
particularly like is the success with which he has 
achieved his stated purpose of writing “nothing 
which he would not gladly say to a Japanese 
friend.” 

The study of childhood as a theme of home mis- 
sions indicates the widening conception of the 
meaning of home missions. Mr. Stowell’s volume 
is a simple and popular presentation of the re- 
sponsibility of Christian agencies for the child— 
including his physical, recreational, educational, so- 
cial and religious needs. 


Matter and Spirit. By James Bissett Pratt. 

York, Macmillan Co., 1922. 

The age-long question of the relation of body 
and mind here finds an illuminating presentation, 
in as simple and readable form as is possible for 
the central problem of metaphysics. The various 
theories of the relation are discussed—materialism, 
parallelism, behaviorism, idealism, both subjective 
and objective. All are rejected in favor of the 
common sense idea of interaction, and in a way 
that affords a solid foundation for a spiritual faith, 
for belief in freedom and immortality. 


New 
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The Later Periods of Quakerism. By Rufus M. 

Jones. 2 vols. Macmillan & Co., 1921. 

The contribution of Professor Rufus Jones to the 
literature of Christian mysticism has put the whole 
Church in his lasting debt. These volumes, tracing 
the development during the last two centuries of 
the religious body which has been most representa- 
tive of the mystical emphasis, are a notable addition 
to the literature of firsthand experience of God. 
Religion, as portrayed in the history of the move- 
ment, is an energizing and transforming experience. 
We see more clearly that ‘“‘There is something—a 
homing instinct—in man which takes him back 
to God as naturally as the child turns in its joya 
and sorrows to its mother.” 


The Cathedral. By Hugh Walpole. 

Co., New York. 

An absorbing story built around an English 
Cathedral. The personal ambitions and petty 
rivalries between the archdeacon and one of the 
canons, the dominating and unsympathetic spirit 
of the archdeacon in his home, his vanity over his 
position and his patronizing attitude toward his 
clergy and people, make the background of a most 
interesting narrative. Running through it all as 
the thread on which the story is strung is the dull- 
ing effect of the cathedral as an institution upon 
the spiritual life—giving meaning to the words on 
te ae page: “‘Thou shalt have none other gods 

u e.” 


The New Palestine. 

Page Co. 

An unusually attractive volume, both in make up 
and illustration. Its information is up to date, giv- 
en with simplicity, in a readable form which cap- 
tures the imagination. The author’s service in re- 
lief work adds a sympathetic touch and enables 
him to present vividly the problem of those who 
were called to administer the affairs of this sacred 
place following the confusion of the war. 


A Short History of the International Language 
Movement. By Albert L. Guerard. Boni and 
Liveright. 

An interesting study of languages and in the 
effort to discover a universal tongue and a prophecy 
as to future possibilities. 


The Evolution of Hungary and Its Place in Euro- 
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